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he flavor of ‘‘Swift’s Premium’’ Ham is due to 
a special method of curing. This Swift cure 
gives a greater delicacy, a savoriness that you 
will be quick to appreciate. Serve this ham 
for breakfast tomorrow and see how much 
your family enjoys its delicious flavor. The eco- 
nomical way to purchase ham is to buy it whole. 


“Swift's Premium” Hamsand Bacon 
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Sitlecn valve 


HE Sixteen-Valve Four is an important step forward in 
the new trend of power plant development — utilizing 
the full capability of each cylinder rather than mere multi- 


plication of cylinder units. Power and flexibility have been. 


obtained by the simplest means. 


In the new White motor, four cylinders accomplish the 
result of two or three times this number. Performance is 
even more satisfactory because of greater freedom from 


‘complications and is indefinitely maintained at its best by 


the simplicity and ruggedness of the four-cylinder type. 
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CLEVELAND 
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CHANDLER SIX $1395 





THE CHANDLER CHECKS 
With High-Priced Cars 


HANDLER checks in the most essential features of 
Geom and construction and equipment with the high- 
priced cars. Chandler performs with the high-priced cars. 

The manufacturer of one Six can make just as big claims 
as any other. The Chandler Company likes to deal in facts. 

For years the Chandler Company has made the Chandler 
a fact-car, not a claim-car. Claims sell a lot of cars, but facts 
sell more cars, just as fast as the buyers learn the facts. 

The Chandler is honestly buiJt and moderately priced. 
There is no other Six, selling at anything like the Chandler 


price, which will give you so much dependable service. 


FIVE PLEASING 


Thousands of motor car buyers recognize the mechanical 
superiority of the Chandler Six; mechanical superiority 
achieved through the Marvelous Motor—the exclusive Chan- 
dler Motor, powerful, flexible, simple and economical—and 
through the excellence of design and construction of the entire 
Chandler chassis. 

So many recognize its superiority that the Chandler has 
earned a front rank position in the industry. So many recognize 
it that twenty-five thousand buyers this year will choose the 


Chandler as the Six to be preferred above all Sixes. 


TYPES OF BODY 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 


All prices F. 


Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 


Limousine, $2695 


B, Cleveland 


Write us today for catalog and booklet “See How-the Chandler Checks With High-Priced Cars.” This booklet tells how 
other medium-priced sixes do not check with high-priced cars. Write today, and see your dealer. Address Dept, F. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York Office: 17900 Broadway 


—_ ‘ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


For the lover of facts we are print- 
ing the accepted answers to the ques- 
tions of the mental inventory published 
last month. Altho the faculties of the 
Friends’ Schools of Germantown and 
Baltimore, to whom we owe most of the 
test, would probably not adopt ‘amend- 
ments to their answers, yet for origi- 
nality, imagination, subtlety and humor, 
we think some of the replies we have 
received far ahead of those that were 
marked 100 by the examiners. 

The London Times, for instance, fig- 
ures as a “humorous paper.” Lots of 
people have thought that but haven’t 
had the courage to state it. Procrasti- 
nation appears as the “mother of in- 
vention.” Sure enough, now we think 
of it, she is! If we would only put off 
till tomorrow all the piffling business 
of life there’d be some chance of every- 
one having time to originate something 
worth while. 

What a pity that the suggestive ex- 
planations of poliomyelitis as a break- 
fast food, a result of the use of alcohol, 
and the worship of more than one god 
come too late to help last summer's 
puzzled health boards. It is again the 
practical scientist who explains that 
freezing water bursts pipes “because 
it has no other way to get out.” True 
indeed! The youth, we are sure it was 
a youth, who took Mr. Britling for a 
“prominent baseball player” has an ear 
for euphony. The name has a base- 
ballish sound. Or perhaps he mixt up 
Sunday hockey at Matchings Easy with 
the World Series. 

Anent the war there is a group of 
answers quite too fine to be lost. A 
periscope is quite generally thought to 
be an instrument for searching ‘the 
secrets of the heavens, a use certainly 
not, often mentioned in the news col- 
umns. It is even more imaginative, 
however, to mistake it for a “Railroad 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad” 
—yY. M. C. A. probably. A filibuster is 
“an outlaw that preys on people,” “a 
war for financial benefit,” “an Eng- 
lishman in Revolutionary days.” At 
least there is a unanimous opinion, 
that whatever the animal may be he 
is objectionable! There is more dis- 
couragement as to the outcome of the 
war, however, than we like to see, 
in the statement that the other name 
of the Slough of Despond is the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and that°a dinosaur is an 
officer in the Russian Government. 
However, that probably means the late 
government. 

For the benefit of our fellow suffra- 
gists we have saved Susan B. An- 
thony’s life history to the last. She, it 
seems, was “a social talker,” “a leader 
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in the food riots,” “a friend of Cesar” 
and the “wife of Mark Anthony.” 


1. Miss Jeannette Rankin, of Montana. 2. 
James C. McReynolds; Louis D. Brandeis ; 
John H. Clarke. 3. Newton D. Baker. 4. 
I'rancis Joseph I. 5. David Lloyd George. 
6. Martin Luther. 7. Rabindranath Tagore. 
8. Thomas Mott Osborne. 9. William 
Shakespeare. 10. California. 11. Danish 
West Indies. 12. Brigadier General John J. 
Pershing. 13. Admiral George Dewey. 14. 
Henry P. Fletcher. 15. Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile. 16. President Wilson. 17 Poland. 
18. Greece. 19. League to Enforce Peace. 
20. Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway. 21. Gilbert Stuart. 

22. China’s payment to the powers for 
the Boxer outrages of 1900. 23. Proposed 
highway across the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 24. National ceme- 
tery near Washington. 25. A_ reflecting 
prism by which the horizon may be seen by 
those in a ones submarine, and the 
boat guided. 26. In Congress, the preven- 
tion of legislation by dilatory tactics on the 
part of a minority. 27. Russian alcoholic 
drink. 28. A government order temporarily 
forbidding shi upping to leave the ports of 
the country. Infantile paralysis. 

80. Witch-hazel. 31. Peanut. 32. Pitcher 
plant, Venus ‘flytrap, sundew. 33. Persim- 
mon. 

34. Mississippi River. 35. Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 36. National Park, Colo- 
rado, near Colorado Springs. 37. Russia’s 
northern seaport. 38. Panama Canal. 

39. Kipling, 40. Homer, Virgil. 41. Julius 
Cewsar. 42. Shakespeare. 43. Mallory, Ten- 
nyson, Pyle, Mark Twain. 

India. 45. New York. 46. Pisa, Italy. 
47. Granada, Spain. 

48. Straight lines; many columns; col- 
onades ; no arches; pointed roofs and orna- 
mental pediments. 49. Pointed arches; num- 
erous windows of stained glass; plain and 
flying buttresses. 50. Round domes; numer- 
ous minarets; geometric wall-decorations in 
color. 51. Southern style: two story pillars; 
wide wings; central bisecting hall. North- 
ern style: plain face; small porch; outside 
shutters; wide bisecting hall; low door 
sills; dormer windows. 

52. American engineer, chairman of Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. 53. English 
poet, novelist, playwright. 54. Russian 
Jewess, patriotic American; author of The 
Promised Land. 55. Irish patriot, recently 
executed for treason. 56. Wnglish actor. 57. 
Pioneer suffragist and reformer. 58. Scotch 
novelist and playwright. 59. English gen- 
eral; Secretary of State for war, recently 
drowned in North Sea. 60. Greatest of vio- 
lin makers. 

61. Charles Dickens, A Christmas Carol. 
62. H. G. Wells, Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through. 63. Victor Hugo, Les Miserables. 
64. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna a, 65. Old 
Testament, II Kings. Dodgson 
(“Lewis Carroll’), Alice - Worteien 

67. My purse. 68. Girdle, days. 69. His 
money. 70. Thief, time. 71. Love, money. 
72. Name, to be chosen. 

73. Villa’s attack on the Mexican Govy- 
ernment forces. 74. Battle in France be- 
ginping February, 1916. 75. Residence of 
the President last summer. 76. Capital city 
of Rumania, taken by the Germans and 
Austrians. 77. Dublin was the chief scene 
of the Trish rebellion. 

78. Moth or butterfly. 79. Fly. 80. Bee- 
tle. 81. Swan. 82. Ant lion, fly, like a small 
dragon fly. 

83. A railroad strike. 84. The income 
from bonds is according to a fixed rate of 
interest. Dividends on stocks change accord- 
ing to the prosperity of the company. 85. 
Dardanelles. 86. Mexican border. 87. Co- 
lumbia University is said to be the largest 
institution of learning in the world this 
year. 88. A statue on the crest of the 
Andes between Chile and Argentina. 89. 
Hawaiian stringed musical instrument. 90. 
Six kilograms. 91. That of delivering his 
message before Congress in La weagge 92. Be- 
cause water expands on qoming, Gaso- 
line. 94. 98° to 99°. 95. Ze: Positive. 
97. Punch. 98 Turkish. 99. Right. 100. A 
gigantic reptile of which we have fossil 
remains. 
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% The men who climb to dizzy heights 
| in business—the top-notchers in 
every realm of human endeavor— 
must have that steady nerve, mental 
poise and physical endurance that 
come from living in harmony with 
natural law. Get right with Nature 
by eating 


Shredded 
Wheat 


a simple, natural, food that supplies 
every element needed to build the 
perfect man or woman fit for every 
job that calls for a clear brain in a 
supple, responsive body. Contains 
all the muscle-making, heat-creating 
material in the whole wheat grain 
made digestible by steam-cooking, 
shredding and baking. 








A food for men and women who do 
things. Two biscuits with hot milk, 
or cream, make a complete, nour- 
ishing meal at a cost of four or five 
cents. Delicious with fruits. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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IMPOSSIBLE AND IMMORAL 


R, BRYAN has petitioned Congress not to 

declare war on Germany. He proposes that 

recourse be had first to the plan embodied 

in the peace treaties concluded with thirty 
nations when Mr. Bryan himself was Secretary of 
State. These treaties provided for a year of inves- 
tigation by an international tribunal before resort to 
war. Mr. Bryan presumably would have the United 
States propose to Germany that the question, whether 
Germany is justified in sinking American ships on the 
high seas without warning and in killing American citi- 
zens traveling on the high seas in strict conformity with 
the regulations of international law and immemorial 
custom, shall be submitted to an international tribunal 
for determination, The thing is impossible. 

In the first place it is inconceivable that Germany 
should do it. The submission to a tribunal, for judgment 
as to its justifiability, of the practice of sinking ships 
and killing noncombatants on sight would necessarily 
involve the suspension of the practise while the case was 
being adjudicated. Does any one believe for a moment 
that Germany in its present straits and its present tem- 
per would consent to interrupt its submarine war against 
England for a year? Does Mr. Bryan believe it? All 
Germany looks upon the submarine warfare as the one 
weapon that will bring victory to the German arms. It 
has been conclusively demonstrated that submarine war- 
fare, to be effective, must be “ruthless.” Every appeal 
that the United States has made to German respect for 
humanity and German regard for the rights of others 
has been fruitless. Will Germany now suddenly listen to 
reason and forego the use of its most powerful weapon 
while its right to-use it is being debated? 

In the second place, the United States ought not to do 
it. There is one exception to the proposition that every 
dispute between nations can and should be settled by 
peaceful means. In this proposition The Independent 
profoundly believes; but the proposition falls to pieces 
the instant one nation makes war upon another. Inter 
armas leges silent—in time of war the laws are silent. 
The one question which cannot be settled by peaceful 
adjudication. is the question whether one nation shall 
continue to make war upon another. This fact is recog- 
nized by the League to Enforce Peace, whose basic prin- 
ciple is arbitration; for the program of the League. pro- 
vides that, as soon as a nation has made war without 
having first resorted to peaceful means, its use of force 
shall be met by concerted war. 


Germany is making war upon the United States. The 
President and the Congress are about to recognize this 
fact. The only answer is war. The actual recourse to 
force can only be met by force. To deny this principle 
would be to ignore fundamental facts. 

There are some things on which no man or nation 
will accept the judgment of others. Self-defense is an 
inalienable right of the individual. The defense of its 
citizens is not only an inalienable right of a nation but 
an unescapable duty. If a court should order a man not 
to defend his life against the attacks of another, he 
would defy the court and refuse to obey. He would be 
right to defy the court. Still more if the court should 
forbid him to defend his wife or his child. So, too, if an 
international court should forbid the United States to 
defend the lives of its citizens, the United States ought 
not to obey. If we know the American people at all, they 
would not obey. Respect for a court can only be predi- 
cated on the assumption that the court will not order 
a man or a nation to do wrong. 

The United States, then, cannot submit to the judg- 
ment of others a question to which it is ready to accept 
but one answer. The United States would not accept the 
judgment of any tribunal in the world that Germany 
was justified in sinking American ships without warn- 
ing and killing peaceful American travelers on sight. 
Since it could not, without doing violence to its own 
moral sense, accept such a judgment, it cannot go into 


‘court with the case. If Mr. Bryan and those who are 


spending a great deal of money to bring similar views 
to his before the American people believe that the 
United States could and ought to accept such a decision, 
we differ with them on fundamental moral grounds. 

But Mr. Bryan and his associates put the whole mat- 
ter on too low a level. They discuss it as tho it were 
merely a matter of American rights. It is vastly more 
than that. It is a matter of America’s solemn duty. As 
the months go by and the evidence piles up it becomes 
ever clearer that the Great War is fundamentally a con- 
flict between humanity and barbarism, between civiliza- 
tion and savagery, between democracy and autocracy, 
between right and wrong. In such a conflict how can the 
great democracy of the Western Hemisphere be neu- 
tral? How can we forbear longer to join hands with 
those who are resisting with all their force the evil that 
is menacing the world? 

A nation may, if it will, give up its rights. It cannot, 
without eternal disgrace, repudiate its duties. 
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EFFICIENT DEMOCRACY 
DMINISTRATIVE efficiency is not the only test of 
good government. Even if some other type of gov- 

ernment were superior to democracy in this respect, pop- 
ular institutions could still be defended on the ground 
that they protected the weaker classes of the community 
from tyranny or that self-government was an educative 
experience of great value. But the competition of more 
and less efficient types of ‘social organization will sooner 
or later result in the elimination of the latter, no matter 
what other merits they may have, just as the charming 
and varied culture of the Greek city-states proved un- 
able to resist the less elaborate but better organized 
civilizations of Macedonia and Rome. Therefore the mar- 
velous achievements of the Prussian autocracy have 
greatly alarmed Americans who believed in the princi- 
ples of free government, but were very conscious of the 
economic wastefulness and political mismanagement 
prevalent in this country. 

Is there no answer to the taunt of the critic of de- 
mocracy that this country would be better off if it would 
import a kaiser to manage the public business which we 
bungle so atrociously? Russia is the answer to Prussia. 
The Russian revolution was not altogether the work of 
reformers and idealists who opposed autocracy on prin- 
ciple. It was very largely the work of hard-headed, con- 
servative army men, disgusted with the graft which per- 
vaded every branch of the civil service, the slovenly in- 
efficiency that allowed people to starve in the midst of 
the broadest wheat fields in the world, the weakness of 
a ruler who was the victim of every superstition and the 
dupe of every charlatan. Democracy was Russia’s only 
chance of conducting an effective war, and Russia rather 
than Germany is typical of the average bureaucratic 
state. 

Germany, as we have said, is the great historic excep- 
tion to the rule that popular government is more efficient 
than any form of class rule. But even Germany is begin- 
ning to see the price that is paid for tolerating a hier- 
archical social and political system, Her public policies 
have arrayed the world against her and her diplomacy 
has never failed to make a bad situation worse. The Ger- 
mans now realize that a Bismarck is an accident that 
may come once a century, and that kings of the caliber 
of Wilhelm and his incompetent eldest son and diplomats 
of the Zimmermann type are the best that hereditary 
institutions can ordinarily produce. On the field of battle 
the Germans have been more successful, because states- 
men must be born great, whereas war is only a highly 
specialized profession which may be taught to men of 
average capacity. Democracies are slow to develop effi- 
ciency in war because their tendency is pacific. But the 
example of France has shown the world that if a democ- 
racy is not overwhelmed by the first onrush of a military 
empire it can eventually become competent to meet all 
the tasks of war. England may be less efficient on land 
than France or Germany, but is it British democracy 
that is at fault or the tradition that the classical course 
in an exclusive and expensive school is the only training 
needed for an officer? 

The reason why democracy is always more efficient in 
the long run than any other type of government is not 
mysterious or metaphysical. It is simply the fact that 


democracy permits the rise to power of an aristocracy 


of talent from any class of the community, whereas all 
other systems narrow the field from which national lead- 
ers may be chosen. Lincoln could hardly have risen to 
supreme power in Austria unless he had been born an 
Abraham von Lincoln. 


TOO MUCH HISTORY 

HEN the historian of the future examines the 

causes of the Great War he will list among them 
the unfortunate European habit of vividly remember- 
ing the remote past. Every nation which has lost a 
province cherishes the hope of some day reconquering 
it regardless of the changes which time has made. Every 
nation which was defeated in an ancient war broods still 
on “old, unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago.” 
Worst of all, every crime that a nation has committed 
in past centuries is brought out from the cobweb-cov- 
ered chambers of history and furbished up again to 
stimulate the hate of enemies and cool the friendship 
of neutrals or allies. Of course we do not object to in- 
sistence upon the past where it relates directly to the 
problems of the present, but we do not like this pro- 
miscuous resurrection of the irrelevant. It is right to 
point out, for example, that Prussia took part in the 
division of Poland since Prussia still denies national 
rights to her Polish subjects. But it would not be right 
to reproach Prussia with the sins of Frederick the Great 
if she would now turn over a new leaf and endeavor to 
undo his crime. It is right to point out that England 
denied the freedom of the seas in 1812, because such is 
her policy today. But it is absurd to insist, as some 
Germans do, that England put to death Joan of Are, 
since England has for a long time honored the brave 
Frenchwoman as much as do her own countrymen. 

The Germans, who have studied history more thoroly 
than most people, are victims of this bad habit of re- 
membering the past not wisely but too well. It is a fact 
that practically every German apologist has attempted 
to justify the violation of Belgian neutrality by citing 
as a precedent the seizure of the neutral Danish fleet 
during the Napoleonic wars. Surely if the Germans must 
justify themselves from British history they could find 
some fresher iniquity of the island kingdom than one 
which occurred more than a hundred years ago! We 
have even heard the enforced exile of Belgian working- 
men defended on the ground that the British once upon 
a time exiled the French from Acadia, a bit of history 
familiar to all readers of “Evangeline”; as if Mr. As- 
quith or Sir Edward Grey could have prevented what 
occurred generations before they were born. Few other 
nations are quite so given to the exhuming of ancient 
precedent as the German, but we could well spare the 
articles of French and English publicists who have so 
recently discovered that Germany has always been in a 
state of barbarism because the Roman Empire failed to 
conquer and civilize that part of Europe. 

But we are chiefly concerned with the over-sensitive 
memory of the European peoples because there are those 
who would have us cultivate the same evil habit here. 
We hear on every hand that whether France is right or 
wrong we must always side with her because Lafayette 
was a Frenchman. Others retort that we must endure 
whatever Germany may do to us or to the world because 
once upon a time Frederick the Great felt kindly toward 
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the American revolutionists. Some say that we must sup- 
port the most tyrannical acts of Russia on the ground 
that a Czar who is now dead befriended the cause of 
the Union in the Civil War. An even larger number can- 
not forgive the British because a stupid King persisted 
in, governing his- American colonies against their 
wishes, and incidentally against the advice of the ablest 
British statesmen of his time. We could multiply exam- 
ples indefinitely of this incessant clamor to’ forget the 
present and remember only the past, but one more will 


suffice. There are many who tell us that England and 
the United States can never be anything but enemies 
because the British sympathized with the South in the 
day of our greatest national peril. As a matter of fact 
the reverse was the case. The masses of the people were 
openly for the Union thruout the Civil War; they proved 
it in speech, in print and by monster demonstrations. 
But they could not prove it by their votes because they 
were still disenfranchised and the actions of the govern- 
ment were controlled by the well-to-do minority. Should 
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we debit a democratic government of the twentieth cen- 
tury with the blunders of a nineteenth century aris- 
tocracy ? 

This country could make no better resolution than to 
give every new government a clean sheet on which to 
write its own good and ill deeds. If Germany will re- 
pudiate the Empire, we should forget and forgive the 
events of the past three years and heartily welcome the 
Republic into the brotherhood of free nations. If the 
Great War results, as it seems that it will, in a “new 
Russia” we will not load it with the sins of the old. Let 
the dead past bury its dead. 








‘* PRO-BRITISH ”’ 

HE student of the Congressional Record or of any 

other periodical which devotes much space to the 
arguments of those who would not have the United 
States ally itself with the Entente cannot fail to remark 
one curious fact, that the American who sympathizes 
with the cause of the Allies is invariably reproached 
with being “pro-British.” This strange monotony of epi- 
thet is often elaborated into a description, one might 
almost say a mythology, of the supposed state of mind 
of the pro-Ally American. He is, we learn, a Tory who 
is sorry that the American Revolution ever occurred and 
whose chief aim in life is to reunite the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples under one government. He follows the London 
fashions, reads the Northcliffe press, longs to be pre- 
sented at the Court of St. James’s, and eventually in- 
tends to enter the House of Lords as a reward for be- 
traying the interests of his country to further those of 
Great Britain. Periodicals printed in the interest of the 
Central Powers have, we notice, virtually abandoned the 
hopeless task of defending the course of the German 
Government and devote their energies to exposing the 
crimes of England. 

The Independent has never ‘joined in the popular 
sport which used to be known as Twisting the Lion’s 
Tail, and it finds much to admire in the British people 
and the British Government; altho the England we like 
is better typified by Lloyd-George than by King George. 
But we emphatically deny that our attitude toward 
the Great War is derived from any sympathy which we 
may have for the British. If England had never entered 
the war we feel certain that the United States would 
still oppose the German aggression. Is it impossible to 
be pro-French? Why are we never taunted with being 
pro-Italian? Have we not the right to champion the 
people whom we have done so much to help and pro- 
claim ourselves pro-Belgian? Do we not rejoice at the 
Russian revolution which overthrew a Tsar and a bu- 
reaucracy whose secret sympathies were with the Cen- 
tral Powers? Lastly, cannot a man be pro-American 
and resent the murder of our citizens on the high seas? 

Of course the real reason why most of us would like 
to see the American flag among the banners of the En- 
tente is because we believe the victory of the Allies will 
mean a better world after the war and not because we 
love one nation or dislike another. A few persons may 
be swayed by théi¥ fondness for French art or. German 
music or English poetry, or because they liked the Ital- 
ians or disliked the Hungarians whom they may happen 
to have met, or because they think that the Bulgarians 
are or are not a better people than the Serbs. But these 
are our most superficial and least American people. The 


sympathies of the American people at their best have 
always been determined by something greater than the 
difference between one nation and another. It has ever 
been determined by the difference between right and 
wrong. Even our allegiance to America does not come 
first with us; our first loyalty is to the liberal principles 
on which our Government was founded or, in scriptural 
language, to the cause of the Kingdom of Heaven. 








THE NICARAGUA CASE 
HE Colombia case is still worrying Congress, and 
it is hard to see how it can ever be satisfactorily 
settled since it has been causing increasing irritation 
on both sides for the last thirteen years. The Nicaragua 
case is likely to cause us still more trouble in the future 
unless we settle it soon. 

The two cases are alike in origin. When we concluded 
a treaty with Panama in 1903 for constructing a canal, 
Coiombia considered her rights infringed. When we con- 
cluded a treaty with Nicaragua in 1916 for construct- 
ing a canal, Costa Rica considered her rights infringed. 
Colombia asked to. have the question referred to The 
Hague Court, but since the United States declined to 
consent to this the case could not be carried to the 
Court nor could the Court act on its own initiative. 

But Central America is in a different situation. The 
five republics have a Central American Court of Justice 
for the purpose of settling disputes among themselves, 
and to this Costa Rica appealed. This court was estab- 
lished by the convention signed at Washington in 1907, 
and it is well known that our Government took an active 
part in the movement that resulted in its formation in 
the hope that it would put a stop to the frequent revo- 
lutions on the Isthmus. The United States is bound in 
honor to do what it can to sustain the Court. If it breaks 
down in this, its first important case, the cause of inter- 
national arbitration will be seriously discredited. 

As the matter stands now Nicaragua refuses to ac- 
knowledge the right of the Central American Court to 
pass on the validity of her treaty with the United States. 
As quoted in the official report of the Court published 
in the supplement to the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law for January, 1917, the Government of Nica- 
ragua says that: 

It does not, and cannot, admit the unrestricted power that 
the Court arrogates to itself to take cognizance of all the 
differences that may arise between the Central American 
states, because nothing that affects the sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of the five republics is involved in the treaty stipu- 
lations; because no nation on earth would submit to the - 
arbitrament of strangers its security and preservation; and 
because the powers actually conferred upon the Court do 


not extend to controversies that arose prior to the conven- 
tions. 


Confronted by this refusal of Nicaragua to acknowl- 
edge its jurisdiction in the case, the Court could only. 
confess its helplessness to the world or proceed to ad- 
judicate the case on ex parte testimony in the absence 
of the defendant and render a verdict by default. 

We shall not here attempt to determine the merits of 
the case. Central American diplomacy is as much of a 
puzzle as the Schleswig-Holstein question. We cannot 
blame Nicaragua for being unwilling to submit the treaty 
to the Central American Court, for the Court was 
packed against her in advance. Nicaragua’s northern 
neighbors, Salvador and Honduras, are just as much 
opposed to the tredty as her southern neighbor, Costa 
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Rica, for they also claim rights in the territory covered 
by the proposed canal or its terminal harbors. Guatemala 
sympathizes with them so we might expect the Court 
to stand four to one against Nicaragua. The United 
States, which has the greatest interest in the proposed 
canal, would not have a chance to present its side of the 
case before the Court of Justice. ° 

The United States is thus placed in an embarrassing 
situation. Our Government would of course dislike to 
see the Central American Court of Justice discredited, 
yet on the other hand it cannot be expected to support 
Costa Rica, Salvador and Honduras in their efforts 
to overthrow its treaty with Nicaragua. We have paid 
Nicaragua $3,000,000 under the treaty of 1916 for the 
right to construct a transisthmian canal, and it begins 
to look as tho we ought to begin work on it soon. The 
Panama Canal has been closed most of the time since it 
has been “open” and even now is not safe for the passage 
of our fleet. The war has shown us the importance of 
interoceanic communications, and two canals would be 
more than twice as good as one for defensive purposes. 
The experts of the Third Canal Commission estimated 
that a canal thru Nicaragua could be constructed in ten 
years and would, cost $200,000,000. The Panama route 
was chosen in preference because it was supposed to 
be $58,000,000 cheaper and capable of being made at 
sea level. But the Panama Canal, even with locks, has 
cost us $400,000,000 and Congress is considering the 
proposal to pay out $25,000,000 more to Colombia to 
clear-up our title. With the experience gained at Pan- 
ama and with more efficient methods of excavating, we 
could reduce the cost of construction considerably. 

But whether we wish to begin work on the Nicaragua 
canal now or not, it is important that we hold our option 
and not leave it open to be grabbed by whatever country 
has the power after the war. It is also important that 
we gain the good will of the chain of little republics 
running down the isthmus, for only thru them can we 
have a railroad connection with Panama. Our Govern- 
ment would not willingly infringe upon the rights of 
the tiniest state. The Senate added an amendment to 
the Nicaraguan treaty expressly declaring that it was 
not “intended to affect any existing right of any of the 
said named states.” This points the way to a solution of 
the difficulty. Let our Government open negotiations 
with Salvador and Honduras over their claims in the 
Bay of Fonseca and with Costa Rica over her claims in 
the San Juan River. If an agreement can be reached 
with them, we could enter upon the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal with a clear conscience and an un- 
clouded title. 





YERBA MATE 

N such books of South American life as White’s “El 

Supremo” and Hudson’s “The Purple Land” maté 
drinking fills as much space as beer drinking in stories 
of Germany or tea drinking in stories of Japan. These 
rapturous descriptions of the unfamiliar beverage 
arouse the reader’s thirst, and if he is not satisfied with 
printer’s ink he may seek to buy a sample at his gro- 
cer’s. He is likely to be disappointed, for the cup—or 
rather the gourd—that cheers but does not inebriate 
the southern half of the hemisphere is almost unknown 
‘in the northern. There are, however, a few enterprizing 
dealers who handle yerba maté, tho—shame on them— 


they put it in Oriental packages with the picture of a 
pagoda on one side and a geisha girl on the other. 

This gives the impression that yerba maté or so-called 
“Paraguayan tea” is a surreptitious substitute for tea 
instead of a rival, having, indeed, some points of supe- 
riority over either tea or coffee, It contains less than a 
tenth as much tannin as tea and 2.5 per cent of the 
alkaloid, thein or caffein, in place of the 4.5 or more in 
tea. It is therefore less hard on the stomach and less 
likely to form a habit than is common tea or coffee, A 
free bulletin of the Pan-American Union of -Washington 
describes the method of preparation. 

As its name implies—yerba maté, the gourd-herb— 
is steeped in a gourd and the South American custom is 
to suck it thru a silver tube or bombilla, but a teapot 
and teaspoon do just as well. The beverage is agree- 
able to most people at first taste, tho some dislike the 
smoky flavor, which comes from drying the leaves over 
open fires. Anyway, it is worth trying, and it costs only 
25 cents per half pound package. Drink America first. 








THE DIVINE WILL TO EQUITY 


OCIETY, worthy of the name, is ever secretly shaping 

around it a temple within which all the natural weak- 

nesses and limitations of the dwellers shall be, not ex- 
ploited and emphasized, but to the utmost leveled away 
and minimized. It is ever secretly providing for itself a 
roof under which there shall be the fullest and fairest play 
for all human energies, however unequal. 

The destinies of mankind are seen to be guided, very 
slowly, by something more coherent than political oppor- 
tunity; shaped steadily in a given direction toward the 
completion of that temple of justice. There is no other way 
of explaining the growth of man from the cave-dweller to 
his present case. And this slow spiritual shaping’ towards 
Equity proceeds in spite of the workings of the twin bodily 
agents, force and expediency. Social and political growth 
is, in fact, a process of evolution, controlled, directed, 
spiritualized by the supreme principle of Equity. 


This.is to state no crazy creed, that because equality is 


mathematically admirable, equality should at all times and 
in all places forthwith obtain. Equality, balance, is a dream, 
the greatest of all visions, the beloved star—ever to be 
worshiped, never quite reached. 


John Galsworthy is a writer set off from the mob of 
his contemporaries by a wonderful clarity of spiritual 
vision. He is a prophet, for is it not the true test of the 
prophetic gift that the utterances of its possessor shall 
be better apprehended of the people in after years than 
when they are given voice? The prophet’s deprivation 
of honor is less a matter of geography and popular in- 
vidiousness than of time and his own far visionedness. 

The words we have set down above were written when 
the Great War was still but a bogy to scare the naughty 
children with and the Russian people were still the crea- 
tures of a despotic bureaucracy. But to read them now 
is to see a clear shaft of light sweeping across the face 
of the events of today. 

The Russian people have dreamed the dream, have 
seen that greatest of all visions, have worshiped that 
beloved star, and the world stands in sympathetic awe 
before the spectacle of the Russian Republic springing 
full formed into life. 

But the German nation, hearkening unto false 
prophets, has wilfully rejected the dream, denied the 
vision and turned its eyes from that glowing star of 
Equity to the beckoning fool’s fire of Power. And the 
sane peoples of the world feel throbbing pity for that 
blinded nation, with its mad choice of the Will to 
Power, and bitter loathing for its contemptuous rejec- 
tion of the divine Will to Equity. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














On the Brink The current of public 
f War opinion in all parts of 

. the United States is 
setting in the direction of war. The 
best evidence of this is that states and 
cities are not waiting for the President 
and Congress.to tell them what to do 
but are organizing for action on their 
own initiative. In many states the gov- 
ernors anticipated the action of the 
Federal Government in summoning the 
militia to the colors, and in Maine, 
Vermont and Illinois resolutions were 
introduced into the legislatures appro- 
priating a million dollars for putting 
the defenses of the stat® on a war 
basis. Patriotic mass meetings have 
been held in almost every considerable 
town or city, and on the other hand 
civic authorities have in many places 
refused permits to anti-war mass meet- 
ings and public demonstrations. Sur- 
prizingly little difference is revealed in 
the indications of public sentiment in 
various sections of the country, and 
some of the Senators and Representa- 
tives who were strong pacifists in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress have come to the 
Sixty-fifth in a very different frame of 
mind. Nowhere has national enthusiasm 
reached a higher point than in the col- 
leges and universities. 

Samuel Gompers, head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, is working in 
close touch with the Federal Govern- 
ment to secure an adequate labor sup- 
ply for shipyards, arsenals and muni- 
tions plants and to prevent the rise of 
labor disputes over government work. 
He asserts that while labor is wholly 
loyal to the nation it will not stand 
for any exploitation by army contrac- 
tors. “There is no patriotism,” he says, 
“in selling the government something 
below the current inflated prices for 
war material but at a profit far in 
excess of what would be expected in 
normal times.” As chairman of the 
committee on labor affairs of the Na- 
tional Council of Defense, Mr. Gom- 
pers called a conference of 300 promi- 
nent labor leaders, manufacturers and 
scientists. Secretary of Labor Wilson 
will have charge of the mobilization of 
labor for national purposes. 


President Wilson, by 
executive order, has 
placed under the 
civil service rules more than ten thou- 
sand first, second and third class post- 
masterships, Incumbents in office are 
not affected, but when vacancies occur 
hereafter as a result of death, resigna- 
tion or removal the civil service com- 
mission will hold open competitive ex- 
aminations and the name of the high- 
est eligible candidate will be submitted 
to the President. The Senate retains 
the right to reject presidential ap- 
pointees. The present order is a further 
step in the direction of a civil service 
based on personal efficiency rather than 
political availability, and is the logical 
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THE GREAT WAR 


March 26—British defeat 20,000 
Turks before Gaza, Palestine. 
Twenty-five British ships reported 
sunk in past week. 

March 27—French approaching La 
Fere and British approaching St. 
Quentin. Russian seaplanes bom- 
bard Constantinople aqueduct. 

March 28—British freighter “Snow- 
don Range” sunk. Russian trenches 
in Carpathians attacked. 

March 29—German Chancellor ad- 
dresses Reichstag. British freighter 
“Crispin” sunk. 

March 30—German raider ‘“Seeadler”’ 
sends captives to Rio Janeiro. Rus- 
sian Government abolishes death 
penalty and declares Poles free to 
choose their own form of govern- 
ment. 

March 31—Danish West Indies trans- 
ferred to United States. National 
Guard mobilized. 

April 1—Russian armies invade Tur- 
key from Persia. British extend 
danger zone in North Sea. 




















completion of President Taft’s applica- 
tion of the civil service rules to fourth 
class postmasterships. George T. Keyes, 
secretary of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, declares that “Presi- 
dent Wilson’s order is one of the most 
progressive that any President ever 
issued.” 


On Saturday, March 
31, the Danish West 
Indies were formally 
transferred to the possession of the 
United States. After the transfer the 
islands took the name of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. Danish 
Minister Brun received a treasury war- 
rant for twenty-five million dollars at 
eleven o’clock; whereupon the navy 
department wirelessed Commander Pol- 
lock, the ranking American naval of- 
ficer at the islands, to take possession 
in the name of the United States. 
Rear Admiral James H. Oliver will act 
as governor until a permanent form 
of government has been arranged by 
Congress. 


Virgin Islands 
Now Ours 


The British and 
French troops are 
again in touch 
with the Germans practically all along 
what they call the “Hindenburg line,” 
but what the Germans have named the 
“Siegfried line.” Until the heavy ar- 
tillery is brought up it cannot be told 
whether the Germans intend to make a 
determined stand here or will give way 
under pressure to some line further in 
the rear. There are rumors that they 
expect to have to relinquish a very 
much larger area of French and Bel- 
gian territory this summer. The two 
chief and. central strongholds on the 
new line are St. Quentin and La Fere, 
but General Haig already has the for- 
mer and General Nivelle the latter 
within easy range, not only from the 
west, but also from the southwest and 


The Anglo-French 
Advance 





northwest, so it does not seem possible 
that either could hold out very long. 

The French are also advancing rap- 
idly along the Aisne river south of 
Laon, a movement that endangers the 
left flank of the German line. The wan- 
ton destruction of historic monuments, 
as well as private property of all kinds, 
has incensed the French and shocked 
all observers. 


It is impossible to ascertain 
U-Boats the extent of the destruction 

accomplished by the German 
submarines. The French no longer re- 
port their losses. The British report 
once a week the number of their ves- 
sels sunk, but without giving names or 
other particulars. The Germans report 
whenever a U-boat returns to port the 
names and tonnage of her prizes but 
without giving dates. Thus on March 
26 Berlin reported that “during the 
last few days” the U-boats had sunk 
25 steamships, 14 sailing ships and 37 
trawlers, with a total gross tonnage of 
80,000. In the list are two American 
vessels, the “City of Memphis” and 
the “Illinois” which were reported lost 
from London on March 18. According 
to German estimates the total tonnage 
destroyed in February was 781,500 
and if less was destroyed in March it 
was because fewer vessels were afloat. 

The British, on the other hand, re- 
port their losses for the week ending 
March 25 as 18 merchant vessels of 
over 1600 tons, 7 smaller merchant 
vessels and ten fishing vessels. This 
brings the total number of British 
ships admitted lost during March to 
over 130. 

Among the victims was the British 
hospital ship “Asturias’” which was 
sunk without warning on the night of 
March 20. She was fully lighted and 
her Red Cross signs were illuminated. . 
She had disembarked 900 wounded in 
England and was returning with sev- 
eral hundred nurses, physicians and 
other Red Cross aids. Thirty-one per- 
sons were killed including two women. 

The British freighter “Crispin” car- 
rying horses to Liverpool was tor- 
pedoed without warning on March 29. 
One American, a negro muleteer, and 
probably others, were killed. 


That a new German 
The Sea Eagle raider, the “Seeadler,” 

has taken the place of 
the “Mowe” in the South Atlantic was 
disclosed on March 30 when the French 
bark “Cambronne” brought into Rio 
Janeiro 285 men from crews of cap- 
tured vessels. The “Sea-Eagle” seems 
to be as successful as her predecessor, 
the “Sea-Gull,” for she had already 
taken twelve vessels, seven of them 
British, four French and one Italian. 
All were sunk except the “Cam- 
bronne.” The “Seeadler” is a three- 
masted, square-rigged ship of about 
2800 tons, using gasoline engines. 
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The speech of Dr. 
von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg before the 
Reichstag on March 29 contained three 
important declarations of German pol- 
icy. The first was that the submarine 
warfare was not to be abandoned un- 
der the threat of American interven- 
tion; the second was that Germany 
would never attempt to restore the de- 
posed Czar to the Russian throne; the 
third was that no steps toward the re- 
form of the Prussian franchise were 
to be taken while the men were in the 


trenches. In regard to the American 
menace he said: 


Germany never, had the slightest inten- 
tion of attacking the United States of 
America, and does not have such intention 
now. It never desired war against the 
United States of America and does not de- 
sire it today. 

How did these things develop? More than 
once we told the United States that we 
withheld unrestricted use of the submarine 
weapon, expecting that England could be 
made to observe, in her policy of blockade, 
the laws of humanity and international 
agreements. This blockade policy (this I 
expressly recall) has been called illegal and 
indefensible [the Imperial Chancellor here 
used the English words] by President Wil- 
son and Secretary of State Lansing. 

Our expectations, which we maintained 
during eight months, have been disappoint- 
ed completely. England not only did not 
give up her illegal and indefensible policy of 
blockade, but uninterruptedly intensified it. 
England, together with her Allies, arro- 
gantly rejected the peace offers made by us 
and our Allies and proclaimed her war 
aims, which aim at our annihilation and 
that of our Allies. 

Then we took unrestricted submarine 
warfare into our hands; then we had to 
for our defense. If the American nation 
considers this a cause for which to declare 
war against the German nation with which 
it has lived in peace for more than one 
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hundred years, if this action warrants an 
increase of bloodshed, we shall not have 
to bear the responsibility for it. The Ger- 
man nation, which feels neither hatred nor 
hostility against the United States of Amer- 
ica, shall also bear and overcome this, 


In regard to Russia the Imperial 
Chancellor said that it was false to 
suppose that the German Government 
had supported the autocratic reaction- 
ary policy in Russia against all the 
movements of liberty. On the contrary 
the German Emperor had advised the 
Russian Government during the revo- 
lutionary agitation following the Jap- 
anese war to concede the reforms 
demanded by the nation. But Emperor 
Nicholas had listened to other counsels 
and had come more and more under 
the influence of the Entente Powers 
and of the Pan-Slavic and pro-war 
party «at home. The Chancellor added: 


In Russia, had attention been concen- 
trated on internal reconstruction, there 
would not have been room for the restless 
policy of expansion which finally led to this 
war, and which has changed the old regime 
so much that now it is hard even to do 
justice to natural, human pity for the down- 
fallen house of the rulers. 

Nobody can tell how things will develop, 
but our attitude toward Russian events is 
clearly outlined. We shall follow the prin- 
ciple that we never meddle with the in- 
ternal problems of other countries. It is now’ 
maliciously reported that Germany wants 
to annihilate the hardly conquered freedom 
of the Russian nation and that the German 
Emperor wants to reéstablish the rule of 
the Czar over his enslaved subjects. All 
these are merely lies and slander, as I here 
expressly state. 

How the Russian nation wants to con- 
struct its home is the business of the Rus- 
sian nation only and we shall not meddle 
with it. The only thing that we hope is 
that in Russia foundations may develop 
which will make her the strong and firm 
bulwark of peace. 


A few weeks ago it 
At the was reported that the 
Gates of Gaza British troops from 
Suez had crossed the desert of Sinai 
and had entered Palestine at Beer- 
sheba. It was at the same time rumored 
that they were also invading Palestine 
from the Dead Sea side like the Jews 
under Joshua and had reached Hebron, 
only fifteen miles from Jerusalem. 
This rumor proved to be an error due 
to a confusion of Arabic place names. 
The British invasion is confined to the 
western frontier and here General 
Murray’s army has achieved a notable 
success in the crushing defeat of a 
Turkish division of some 20,000 men 
on the Wadi Ghuzzeh, the river which 
runs five miles south of the old Philis- 
tine city of Gaza. The whole divisional 
staff was captured including the gen- 
eral and four Austrian officers and 
thirty-two Austrians and Germans of 
other ranks, as well as nine hundred 
men, Two Austrian howitzers of 4.2 
inch caliber were taken. It was open 
fighting of the old fashioned sort with 
skirmish lines deployed, cavalry charg- 
ing and artillery galloping into posi- 
tion. Australians and New Zealanders 
mounted on camels took part in the 
actién. The British -have laid a rail- 
road from the Suez Canal to the Pales- 
tine border so the desert of Siani, which 
has for four thousand years formed a 
military barrier between Asia and 
Africa, is now overcome. 

On the eastern side the Turks are 
also losing ground. The expedition 
under General Maude which captured 
Bagdad made a 110 miles in fifteen 
days crossing the Tigris three times in 
pursuit of the Turks who had been 
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THE TANKS OF THREE NATIONS 


At the left the United States “caterpillar,” which has not seen service yet tho army officers have found its preliminary tests at Los Angeles 
satisfactory. The two tanks at the right have won their battle scars. Above, the British “Willie,” pioneer in tank tactics. But this one has 
leaped its last trench and is laid up for repairs. The French tank is a new model, proof against any attack, and particularly skilful at. wire cutting 
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THE ENEMY 


The sins of the government are visited upon the people. But it is hard to reconcile the will that sank the “Lusitania” with faces such as these, 


the interned German sailors of the “Prinz Eitel Friedrich” being transferred from the League Island Navy Yard to 


driven out of Kut-el-Amara. While the 
British are thus advancing up the 
Tigris the Russians in the north are 
fighting their way down to the river 
from Lake Van. The same time the 
Russians from Persia have crossed the 
frontier into Turkey and are likely soon 
to make a junction with the British at 
Bagdad. 

The proclamation of General Maude 
that the British have entered Bagdad 
to deliver the Arabs from the tyranny 
of the Turks has roused a rebellion 
among the tribes of Mesopotamia and 
the Syrian desert. In southern Arabia 
the Arabs have also risen and have 
cornered Turkish troops near the Brit- 
ish port of Aden. In the Hedjoz the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca has renounced 
Ottoman rule and established an inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

Turkey, then, is attacked simultan- 
eously from the west, south, north and 
east by British, Russians and Arabs in 
coéperation. The situation is so alarm- 
ing that the Kaiser has sent Field 
Marshal Mackensen, the conqueror of 
Galicia, Serbia and Rumania, to Con- 
stantinople to reorgnize the Ottoman 
army and make what stand he can 
against the encircling enemies. 


So far as can be told 
from the Russian 
despatches the new 
regime is being established with re- 
markable smoothness and success. The 
ex-emperor seems resigned to his cap- 
tivity and gets exercize by shoveling 
snow in the courtyard of Czarskoye- 
selo. The Grand Dukes and Princes 
have announced their loyalty to the 
Provisional Government and _ turned 
over their lands to the state. The sol- 
diers have been won over to the revo- 
lution, and, it is said, will fight with a 
new courage, altho there is some em- 
barrassment over the abolition of mili- 
tary discipline and the establishment of 
equality between officers and men. The 
workingmen have decreed an eight- 
hour day, but express a willingness to 
work sixteen hours in the munition fac- 
tories if necessary. They insist, how- 
ever, upon their foremen and employers 
putting in as many hours as they do. 
The Social Democrats have taken the 


Reorganization 
in Russia 


‘ unprecedented step of postponing for 


the present their demands for agrarian 
and social reform ard will codperate 
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with the Provisional Government. In 
their declaration they state: 

The program of the new Government is 
satisfactory to a sufficient extent.'The pres- 
ent state of bourgeoisie and the capital- 
istic society no doubt precludes the possi- 
bility of changing the present revolution 
into a social one. Any effort in that direc- 
tion might precipitate a counter-revolution 
and bring about the return of the monarchy. 

The necessary democratic control of the 
work of the new Government can be 
achieved best by participation in the tem- 
porary administration of representatives of 
the workmen’s democracy and a wide and 
stable organization of the popular forces 
and the army. 

The 


victory of the Central Empires 
would bring ruin and reinstate the old 
regime. It is necessary now, more than ever 


before, to continue the struggle against the 
last bulwark of monarchical control in 
Europe. 

A mass meeting of workingmen, sol- 
diers and deputies held in the Duma 
building issued an appeal to the labor- 
ing classes of Germany and Austria to 
“throw off the yoke of autocratic rule 
as the Russian people have overthrown 
the imperial autocrats, and refuse to 
serve longer as a tool in the hands of 
kings and capitalists.” But lest this 
should be taken as a plea for peace, it 
is further stated that “Russia will de- 
fend its new-found liberty against all 
interference, whether from within or 
without.” 

It is rumored in Russia that Hinden- 
burg is massing troops on the Dvina 
front for a drive at Petrograd, but on 
the German side it is explained that no 
such action is contemplated, for the 
spring thaw would make an attack any- 
where along the Russian front impos- 
sible for at least a month and besides 
German energies are absorbed by the 
campaign in France. 


The announce- 
ment by the 
leaders of all 
parties that they were in favor of votes 
for women and the approval of the 
Government proposals for electoral 
reform by a vote of five to one in 
Parliament makes it practically certain 
that some form of woman suffrage will 
be granted. The committee on Electoral 
Reform recommended this as well as 
six months residence or the occupation 
of business premises to be the only 
qualification for voting, redistribution 
of seats, proportional representation 
in large urban areas, and all elections 


For Woman Suffrage 
in England 


army posts in Georgia 
to be held on one day. All these recom- 
mendations will be embodied in the 
reform bill to be introduced by the 
Government. In bringing these propo- 
sals before the House of Commons 
Premier Lloyd George, who has always 
been an advocate of woman suffrage, 
declared that when after the war the 
nation came to recast the whole indus- 
trial fabric it would be an outrage to 
give women no voice therein; it would 
be inequitable, unjust and ungrateful. 

The Secretary for the Colonies, Wal- 
ter Hume Long, stated that he had 
been a lifelong opponent of woman 
suffrage, but if he still held the same 
views, which he did not, he would not 
raise his voice against granting recog- 
nition to women who had suffered and 
died for their country in the war, and 
without whose heroism, self-denial, 
skill, physical strength and endurance 
the country could never have faced 
its hour of crisis. 

Ex-Premier Asquith, who has been 
regarded as the most formidable ob- 
stacle to the cause of woman suffrage, 
said that his opposition had been based 
solely on questions of.expediency, but 
that after the war questions would 
arise with regard to women’s labor 
functions and activities in which the 
women must have a voice. Since there 
had been for three years no recurrence 
of “‘the detestable campaign which had 
disfigured our public life” Mr. Asquith 
said, no one could say that in changing 
their position in regard to suffrage he 
and his associates had yielded to force 
what they had refused to yield to argu- 
ment. With the exception of the actual 
bearing of arms in the field, there was 
hardly a service which had contributed 
to maintenance of the cause of the 
Allies in which women had not been 
as active and efficient as men. Wher- 
ever one turned might bé seen women 
who, without detriment to the preroga- 
tives of their sex, were. performing 
work which three years ago would have 
been regarded as falling exclusively 
within the province of men. 

Chancellor Bonar Law, leader of the 
Unionist party and hitherto an anti- 
suffragist, announced his conversion 
and declared that he would do his best 
to prevent any extension of the fran- 
chise to men if women were to be 
left out. 
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The House of Com- 
mons was thrown 
into an uproar 
when T. P. O’Connor brought forward 
a resolution demanding the immediate 
application of the Home Rule statute to 
Ireland. This elicited from Premier 
Lloyd George the following remarkable 
statement of his policy: 

I want not merely Irishmen to know, 
but I want men outside the confines of the 
United Kingdom and of the British Em- 
pire to know, what it is that today we 
offer. It is that that part of Ireland that 
clearly demands home _ rule—self-govern- 
ment—shall get it. There are two questions 
to be asked by all of us. The first is: Are 
the people of this country prepared to con- 
fer self-government on the parts of Ireland 
which unmistakably demand it? The answer 
which I give in behalf of the Cabinet is 
that the Government are firmly of that 
opinion and are firmly of the opinion that 
that represents the views of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of this country. 

The next point is this: Are the people 
of this country prepared to force the popu- 
lation of the northeastern corner of Ireland 
to submit to be governed by a population 
with whom they are completely out of sym- 
pathy? In my judgment, and here I speak 
in behalf of the Government, they are not. 

This declaration brought down upon 
him such a storm of denunciation and 
jcers from the Irish party that he could 
not be heard. Finally the Nationalists, 
at the call of John Redmond, withdrew 
in a body and formulated a resolution 
accusing the Government of playing 
“into the hands of the Irish pro-Ger- 
man revolutionary party with stupid 
perversity worthy the worst reaction- 
aries of Petrograd,” and appealing “‘to 
the American people to urge upon the 
British Government the duty of apply- 
ing to Ireland the great principles so 
clearly and splendidly enunciated by 
President Wilson in his historical ad- 
dress to the United States Senate.” 

Ex-Premier Asquith, with character- 
istic tact, interposed the suggestion that 
the question might be referred to “the 
Dominion statesmen to whom the prob- 
lems of local autonomy have presented 
themselves in different forms and by 
whom they have been solved in different 
ways.” This suggestion was welcomed 
by Mr. Lloyd George, who is anxious to 
give the Imperial Conference which he 
has called a wider scope and greater au- 
thority than it has hitherto had. 


_ The Ghost of 
Home Rule Arises 





Press Iltustrating 


A FEMININE PHASE OF THE NAVY 


Mrs. Abby F. Ransom, volunteer recruiting 

agent for a New York Navy station, has dis- 

covered a brand new job for a woman in war- 

time. She visits the homes of the boys who 

want to enlist to explain away parental 
objections 


In reply to Liberal protests against 
shoving aside the Home Rule act as 
tho it were “a scrap of paper” Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Bonar Law 
announced later that the Government 
would make another attempt to settle 
the Irish question. In the meantime 
the Government is using the excep- 
tional powers conferred upon it by the 
Defense of the Realm act to prevent 
another Irish rebellion. Last month 
about fifty members of the Sinn Fein, 
Gaelic League and Irish Volunteers 
have been arrested and deported to 
England where they will be interned 
without trial. 


More than fifty thousand 
national guardsmen have 
been taken into the fed- 
eral service to protect life and prop- 
erty thruout the country. Not all of 
these have been newly mobilized, as 
about 18,000 were still in service after 
the expedition to the Mexican border 
and were waiting their turn to go 
home when the order came to cease 
demobilization. Militia units from every 
part of the country are affected by the 
mobilization. Both the regular army 
and the national guard are rapidly re- 
cruiting, but a special effort has been 


Making an 
Army 


made to bring the navy and the marine 
corps up to full war strength. To give 
the navy the seamen and marines that 
are required more than twenty-five 
thousand men must be recruited. 

The action of the War Department 
in dividing the Eastern Department 
into three parts has caused much com- 
ment. The advantages of the adminis- 
trative decentralization of army re- 
cruiting are unquestionable,. but some 
army men were surprized to find Ma- 
jor General Leonard Wood, formerly 
chief of the whole Eastern Depart- 
ment, transferred to the new South- 
eastern Department. This has been 
construed, but perhaps quite unjustly, 
as a rebuke to General Wood for the 
active part which he has taken in po- 
litical propaganda for a universal mili- . 
tary service law. The new Eastern 
Department will be commanded by 
Major General J. Franklin Bell. 

The question of universal training 
will be second only to the international 
crisis, the chief subject of considera- 
tion by the sixty-fifth Coxrgress. The 
National Security League has made 
public the result of a canvass of the 
country on this question. Among those 
questioned were the mayors of all 
cities of more than five thousand 
population. Two hundred favored com- 
rulsory training; thirty-four opposed; 
the other replies were non-committal. 
The National Guard Association is 
divided upon the question, some fear- 
ing that universal service under fed- 
eral control would cut the ground from 
under the present volunteer militia. 
Two thousand veterans of the Netional 
Guard, irritated by the failure of the 
Association to endorse compulsory mili- 
tary training, held a separate conven- 
tion and passed resolutions in favor of 
exclusive federal control. 


? The reply of the Ameri- 
Old Treaties can Government to the 

Invalid request of the German 
authorities that we make plain our at- 
titude towards certain old treaties and 
agreements entered into with the Prus- 
sian Government has been made pub- 
lic. The object of the German Govern- 
ment was to insure the safe departure 
of German subjects from the United 
States in the event of war and the 
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Central News 


BACK TO WOODEN SHIPS 


The war prices of steel have forced our merchant ‘marine to return to the old-fashioned sailing vessels for coast trade, and shipyards, thought 


out of date, are being forced to work overtime to complete their orders. Th 


Company at Lake Charles, Louisiana 


ese schooners are being built by the Clooney Construction and Towing 
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treatment of those who remained as 
if they were neutral alien residents. 
Under the German construction of 
the treaties with the supplementary 
changes which the Germans desire, 
enemy property, including merchant 
vessels, would be free from any seques- 
tration except that applying to neutral 
property as well, and German contracts 
and patents would still remain valid. 
Secretary of State Lansing’s note in 
reply declares that the violations of 
the very treaties in question have been 
so numerous that it was impossible to 
enter into further negotiation on the 
matter and that “this Government is 
seriously considering whether or not 
the treaty of 1828 and the revised 
articles of the treaties of 1785 and 
1799 have not been in effect abrogated 
by the German Government’s flagrant 
violations of their provisions; for it 
would be manifestly unjust and in- 
equitable to require one party to an 
agreement to observe its stipulations 
and to permit the other party to dis- 
regard them.” 

The particular violations of the 
Prusso-American treaties which are 
specified relate mainly to the German 
submarine campaign. The sinking of 
American merchant ships, the destruc- 
tion of American lives and property on 
foreign merchant ships and the procla- 
mation of a “‘war zone” closed to com- 
merce are all alike contrary to specific 
provisions of the old treaties. Secre- 
tary Lansing also complains that 
American citizens have been detained 
in Germany in time of peace, so the 
German Government could not with 
any show of consistency object to the 
detention of German subjects in the 
United States in war time. Of course 
the American reply does not mean that 
the Government will take steps to in- 
tern all German residents of the coun- 
try; it implies only that any steps 
necessary to restrain conspiracy and 
espionage will be taken without regard 
to the terms of the treaty of 1828 and 
its predecessors. The note of refusal 
was transmitted to Germany thru the 


Swiss minister as no direct communi- 
cation is easily possible between gov- 
ernments which. have severed diplo- 
matic relations. 


Owing to the unusual 
expenditures necessi- 
tated by the interna- 
tional crisis, the Federal Government 
has been forced to borrow fifty million 
dollars. Within twenty-four hours the 
Government had sold fifty millions of 
ninety-day two per cent Treasury cer- 
tificates to the Federal Reserve banks. 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo in- 
timated that an additional issue of 
fifty million dollars of these temporary 
certificates of indebtedness might be 
issued before the end of the present 
fiscal year. The issue of certificates 
of indebtedness to run not longer than 
a year and to bear interest at not more 
than three per cent has been author- 
ized by Congress for any sum up to 
three hundred million dollars, thus 
making it possible for the nation to 
borrow two hundred and fifty million 
more under the same authorization. In 
addition, Secretary McAdoo has au- 
thority to issue $474,000,000 in bonds 
for various purposes, including the 
Panama Canal bonds. The rapidity with 
which the fifty million dollars was sub- 
scribed is regarded as proof of the 
financial strength of the country and 
of the usefulness of the Federal Re- 
serve system inaugurated during Presi- 
dent Wilson’s first administration. In 
June the returns from the corporation 
and income taxes, which are expected 
to be very much larger than in any 
previous year, will help the Treasury 
meet its obligations without further 
recourse to loans unless the country is 
compelled to cope with war conditions. 

Because the Sixty-fourth Congress 
failed to pass the necessary appropria- 
tions, the federal authorities have been 
unable to pay for army supplies since 
early in March and contractors have 
been compelled to grant credit to the 
War Department. To meet this emer- 
gency in part Edward Page, chairman 


Banks Lend 
Nation Money 


of the New York committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, borrowed a million dollars 
without interest or security from J. P. 
Morgan & Co. on behalf of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department. 


Until the special session 
of the sixty-fifth Con- 
gress called for April 2 
met to organize it was doubtful what 
party would control the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The chances favored the 
Democrats, as Representative Randall, 
Prohibitionist from Calitornia, and 
three other independent members 
agreed to support the candidacy of 
Champ Clark, who has been unani- 
mously renominated for Speaker of 
the House by the Democratic caucus, 
and it was not certain that Represen- 
tative Mann, the Republican leader, 
could secure the full voting strength of 
his party. Representative Martin, 
“protectionist” from Louisiana, refused 
to join the other independent members 
in supporting a Democratic organiza- 
tion of the House. Seeing that Repub- 
lican control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was improbable, Mr. Mann 
offered to withdraw from the race and 
permit the Democrats to reélect their 
Speaker on condition that the House 
should be organized on a non-partizan 
or bi-partizan basis. Neither party 
caucus favored the proposal, however, 
and Mr. Mann withdrew his offer. 
Much pressure was brought on Con- 
gress to induce it to refrain from de- 
claring a state of war or authorizing 
any hostile measures toward Germany. 
The Emergency Peace Federation, 
which has been acting as an efficient 
clearing house for all the “militant” 
pacifist organizations, organized an ex- 
pedition of ten thousand peace advo- 
cates to come to Washington from all 
parts of the country. The President 
and the members of Congress were 
swamped with thousands of letters and 
telegrams prepared by members or 
friends of the Emergency Federation. 
William Jennings Bryan is also lobby- 
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Harris & Ewing 


OUR MONEY MOBILIZATION 


The presidents of the twelve Federal land banks assembled in Washington to complete the organization of the Federal Farm Loan Board. From 


left to right: T. F. Davis, Yazoo City. Mississippi; M 
Illinois; Walter Howell, Union City, Tennessee; D. : t 
Leonard G. Robinson, New York City; George H. Stevenson, Bel Alton, Maryland; Burrell G. White, San Francisco. California; E. G. Q 
North Dakota; and D. 


Finley, 


P. Hogan, Massena, Iowa; F. J. H. 


G. O'Shea, 


. H. Gossett, Dallas, Texas; D. F. Callahan, Kingman, Kansas; Herman Danforth, Washington, 
von Elkengen (in foreground), 


East Palatka, Florida; 


juamme, 


Red Lodge, Montana 
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ing for peace. His appeal to Congress 
is based on the arbitration treaties 
which he negotiated as Secretary of 
State. Altho Germany did not conclude 
such a treaty with the United States, 
Mr. Bryan believes that the German 
Government would consent to arbitrate 
the submarine issue. 


. , The reply of the 
President Rejects Tietted Gtetes te 
Peace Plan the proposal of 
President Carranza of Mexico, who 
urged that neutral nations place an 
embargo on exports to belligerents, 
was made public on March 20. The 
note shows no resentment at the un- 
expected and somewhat embarrassing 
action of the Mexican Government and 
even praises its altruistic intention. 
But it points out that the United States 
had tried some months earlier to bring 
about a European peace by negotia- 
tion without attaining any measure of 
success. “Instead of the conflict being 
resolved into a discussion of terms of 
peace, the struggle, both on land and 
on sea, has been renewed with intensi- 
fied vigor and bitterness.” The note 
then mentions the causes which led 
the United States to sever diplomatic 
relations with Germany, emphasizing 
especially the plot to ally Mexico and 
Japan with Germany against this coun- 
try. As to the proposed embargo, the 
note reminds the Mexican Government 
that the right of American merchants 
to ship contraband to European na- 
tions if they chose to do so was in 
accordance with international law and 
had been maintained by the United 
States in discussing the subject with 
the Austro-Hungarian Government. 


The Department of 
Labor announces 
that the food bill of 
the average family has grown from 
$339.30 in 1913 to $425.54 at present. 
“Despite the average increase of nine- 
teen per cent in wages per hour of 
labor in the last ten years,” says the 
statement, “and despite a cut in hours 
worked of four per cent, the rising cost 
of food has operated to reduce the pay 
of the American workman about six- 
teen per cent, expressed in terms of 
food his dollar will buy.” The Depart- 
ment of Labor admits that, on the 
whole, workers enjoy better conditions 
than before the Great War since they 
have more and steadier work. The re- 
cent rise in the prices of foodstuffs is 
laid to war conditions, crop shortage 
and the withholding 6f commodities 
from the market. Discouraging crop re- 
ports from the winter wheat fields of 
the western states have sent up wheat 
prices in the Chicago market to the 
highest point reached by any future de- 
livery price since 1864. The farmers are 
industriously planting seed for a spring 
crop which will make up for the injury 
done to the winter crop by the prevail- 
ing drouth. Railroads have given ship- 
ments of seed wheat the right of way 
over other freight. The embargo on 
wheat exports from Argentina makes 
the European demand for wheat ex- 
ports from the United States greater 
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COMPOSITE EQUIPMENT 


The inventor of the handy jack-knife—‘‘com- 
bines two first-class blades with corkscrew, nail- 
file and bottle-opener’’—might well have helped 
to plan this motor-car of many uses. In the 
first place it’s a good automobile, and its armor 
makes it proof against rifle attack. But it’s an 
observation tower, too, collapsible on demand, 
and it can even be a field wireless station 


than ever and will tend to increase 
prices more than at any previous time 
during the Great War. Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston has issued an ap- 
peal to the American farmers to test 
seed in advance of planting to insure 
against dead seed, to treat with disin- 
fectant dips all seed liable to prevent- 
able disease, to prepare especially for 
planting the “vitally important cereal 
crops” and to take other precautions 
against a food shortage which might 
handicap the nation at a critical time. 


: The Western Union 
Eight Hour Day Telegraph Company 
for Telegraphers annowneed on 
March 27 that hereafter an eight hour 
day would be the rule for all classes 
of labor to which it could be applied. 
The change will go into effect on the 
first of May. It is estimated that over 
twenty-five thousand operators, plant 
workingmen, clerks and other em- 
ployees will hereafter receive the same 
pay for eight hours work as at present 
for nine. Overtime will be recompensed 
at the rate of one-eighth of a day’s pay 
per hour. The Western Union is capi- 
talized at a hundred million dollars and 
is at present in a position to pay divi- 
dends of six per cent, so the directors 
regarded the present as a favorable 
time to reduce the hours of labor for 
employees. There was no strike or 


threat of a strike to force the change 
upon the company, but the reduction 
of hours may be regarded as part of . 
the general movement to establish the 
eight hour day which won its hardest 
battle in the case of the railroads. 


: : By the election of 
— First Chief Carranza 
as President of Mex- 
ico the de facto government has been 
solidly established on a legal basis and 
revolutionary procedure is superseded 
by the normal course of law. The vote 
which elected Carranza is said to be 
the largest ever cast in the history of 
the republic. Since the Constitutionalist 
party, supporting Carranza, had con- 
trol of the electoral machinery no 
special significance is té be attached 
to the result of the election, but the 
fact that it passed off in an orderly 
manner and that so many people in 
every part of the country took part in 
it indicates widespread acquiescence in 
the new order of things brought about 
by the revolution. The military basis 
of the Constitutionalist government is, 
however, still insecure. Villa is still on 
the warpath in the states of Durango 
and Chihuahua, killing Americans and 
other foreigners, taking towns and de- 
feating small detachments of federal 
troops. It is rumored and again denied 
that General Obregon is disloyal to 
Carranza and is planning a new revolu- 
tionary movement. The activities of 
German residents of Mexico are caus- 
ing no little disquiet to the American 
border. There are some fifty thousand 
Germans in the country and many of 
them are influential in Mexican politics. 
Latin American countries are now 
earefully considering their attitude to- 
ward the European war with particu- 
lar reference to the possibility of the 
United States becoming a participant. 
The Mexican Government has issued a 
statement promising that it will en- 
deavor to prevent any of the nations 
of this continent taking part in the 
war and that it will continue its efforts 
with other neutral countries to bring 
about a European peace. Five Latin 
American governments have accepted 
a proposal from Ecuador that delegates 
from North, Central and South Amer- 
ica assemble to consider measures for 
guaranteeing the rights of neutrals. 
The Cuban Government has defined its 
position as in harmony with that of 
the United States and will prevent Ger- 
mans resident in Cuba from conspiring 
against the interests of this country. 
The Menocal Government and the 
Cuban revolutionists are fighting in 
the vicinity of Santiago. Thus far the 
fortune of battle has been with the 
national forces. Carlos Mendieta, re- 
cently Liberal candidate for Vice- 
President, has succeeded Gomez as 
head of the insurgents. Because of 
the continued devastation of property 
and the anti-American attitude of some 
of. the rebels, disappointed at the 
failure of the United States to coun- 
tenance their cause, American ships 
were forced to land more marines at 
Santiago and elsewhere, but these 
were later withdrawn. 
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HE recent rise in the prices of 
food and other necessities af- 
fects everybody, but not every- 


body in the same way. The 
question, then, is not one to be decided 
by any individual, but should be re- 
ferred to “the committee of the whole.” 
That is why in the first issue of the 
new year we asked our readers “What 
does the high cost of living mean to 
you?” This brought us an abundance 
of first-hand information, consisting of 
personal experiences and _ opinions, 
which taken altogether makes a real 
contribution to the most vital question 
of the day. On account of the frankness 
with which our contributors have dealt 
with their affairs we have thought it 
best to omit the names from the quo- 
tations. 

What struck us most on opening the 
letters was the very large proportion 
who were well satisfied with the pres- 
ent situation. This shows the danger of 
forming a conclusion on any public 
question from what appears spontane- 
ously in print. The dissatisfied are 
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THESE 
They will pay $26 for a feather for their hats 


vocal; the satisfied are silent. The 
clamor of complaints that arises when- 
ever any change takes place should 
never be taken as representing the sen- 
timents of the whole people. 


We own two good farfhs here in Lake 
Champlain Valley and live in a village. 
The prices that we receive for our milk, 
beans, potatoes, eggs, beef, pork—in fact 
ull produce except hay, are such that we 
ean afford to pay high prices for flour, 
butter, sugar, gasoline, etc. No, we have no 
kick coming. 

Chazy, New York 


Lucky folks! All folks who are happy 
are lucky, tho not all lucky folks are 
happy. 


The high price of farm products and 
my good crops this year have made me the 
most money I ever made on the farm, but 
most farmers had very poor crops this year 
and did not make so much. 

If this condition keeps up for a few 
years, that is, if most farmers continue to 
raise poor crops, and I continue to raise 
good crops, I will get a big price and will 
be able to send my boys thru high school 
and maybe thru college. 

I am very sorry that from 100 to 500 
per cent is tacked on to our products be- 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


WHAT OUR READERS ARE DOING-—AND THINKING—ABOUT IT 


fore city people get them on their tavle, 

but I am not to blame for this and I 

don’t know how I can help it. 
Broomfield, Colorado 


No, we don’t see how he is to blame 
or can help it. 


I am glad the American farmer is get- 
ting a good price for his grain and milk. It 
is the first time such a thing has happened 
in half a century. He is the hardest worked 
citizen under the flag, and, until recently, 
the poorest paid. His sons have been the 
staff upon which the nation leaned in 
furmer stress, and will be its dependence in 
future peril. 

I would rejoice if the poultryman was 
realizing fair profits on fresh eggs, but 
he is not. Boycotts have reduced the price 
below cost of production. ; 

The temporary high price of a few items 
of food has not disturbed my economic 
«quilibrium in the least. James J. Hill's 
fumous expression is just as true today as 
it was when uttered: “It is not the high 
cost of living that is troubling the people, 
but the cost of high living.” 

Sedro-Woolley, Washington 


We wish we knew who does get that 
egg money. 

It is my opinion that most all farmers 
believe in the high cost of living. They be- 
lieve in shoes selling for $4, $5 and $6 a 
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WOMEN 
and kick on paying 50 cents a pound for butter 


pair; for this should make cattle worth 
more. The farmers rejoice when flour is 
selling at $3 a sack, for they know they 
will get a better price for their wheat. The 
farm wives are glad when eggs sell for 50 
cents per dozen and butter for 50 cents 
a pound. It is a mighty poor farmer who 
doesn’t sell more than he buys. 

These society women go around wearing 
$1 hose and kick on paying their butter 
woman 50 cents per pound for her butter. 
They will pay $25 for a feather to put on 
their hat® and organize clubs to reduce the 
price of eggs. They will go into a cream 
parlor and pay 15 cents for a soda foun- 
tain drink, and object to paying the milk- 
man 8 cents a quart for his milk, that has 
ten times the food value in it that that 
soda fountain drink had. 

Since the farmer is the one that makes 
a little money when the food prices are 
high, and there are more of them than any 
one else, why not let the “high cost of liv- 
ing” go on. 

Weatherford, Oklahoma 

Why not? 

Another satisfied farmer thinks the 
high cost of living will prove a bless- 
ing. 


I am a producer on a small scale, I pro- 
duce, first for myself and a good sized 






family. Said growing family is responsible 
for my present condition. Knowing that I 
could not always provide for them by earn- 
ing commissions, wages or profiting by 
“tips” and “leaks,” I took to the soil. 

From my twenty acre irrigated ranch of 
rich valley soil, I first fill my granary and 
cellar. Hay, corn, spuds, meat, apples and 
canned fruit are laid by to last a year. What 
I raise does not command the highest prices, 
but since the beginning of the war we 
have always been able to sell anything and 
at fair prices. I still owe a considerable 
balance on my land, but find the holder of 
the mortgage is insistent that “I need not 
hurry to pay,” and interest rates are low- 
ering. 

I believe that it is our scorn of toil and 
so-called hardships, our willingness to wear 
overalls, our passing up of glittering, cheap 
pleasures, that brings greater reward. 
There is nothing like an abundant harvest 
to dispel worry; nothing like the work of 
producing it to cure insomnia, appendicitis 
and other aristocratic ailments. : 

High cost of living will prove a blessing 
te the American people if it makes them 
practical as it did me. You will call the 
“high cost of living ¢raze”’ a psychological 
nightmare if you are a producer. 

Hanford, Washington 

But a producer in New York State 
sees the situation from a different 
viewpoint. 

T am doing all I can to meet the issue 
of the high cost of living by raising all 
the wheat, rye, oats, corn, potatoes and 
producing all such products of the farm 
as eggs, butter, pork, etc., that are possible 


. on two hundred acres. 


That the cost of living is too high does 
not appeal to me. I was taught in the old 
school of politics under a protective tariff 
that home industries should be patronized, 
that the home market should be established 
for the products of the farm by a tariff 
that would insure good wages for labor in 
shops and industries. 

Results: Labor attracted to the cities by 
high prices paid, by the allurements of city 
life, and the fast manner of living. 

The protective tariff abandoned by the 
very people who have profited most by it, in 
an effort to make the most of their already 
attained prosperity, by keeping down the 
cost of living. 

The price of labor should be the key to 
the situation. Farm labor at the best is 
worth $2 per day for eight months for a 
single man. The tenement man_ receives 
about the same pay for the same time, but 
works four months more for house rent and 
fuel, The worker in a shop now gets two or 
three times as much as farm labor is worth. 

The cost of living is not too high so long 
as the pay for a day’s labor in producing 
food on a farm is less than the same labor 
producing manufactured articles, or in the 
trades, or under average conditions of labor 
employment. 

Canandaigua, New York 


And here is an incorrigible optimist! 


The shoe does not pinch me so very hard. 

I do not know just why—perhaps _ be- 
cause I live in a small town with a yard 
full of flowers and fruits and a place for 
the hammock, and a garden full of weeds 
and sunshine and delicious corn and peas 
ond other good things to eat; or perhaps 
because I am a minister’s daughter and all 
my childhood, when I thought of money at 
all, it was to wonder why the. salary was 
not paid and to know that we must be very, 
very careful of the little that came. Per- 
haps because I do not care for so many 
luxuries and amusements as some, for I do 
not dance or attend the theater, can enjoy 
playing Beethoven or Grieg if a good con- 
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NON-RESISTANCE 
“As for the soaring egg—we let it soar” 


cert is not available, and find better friend- 
ship in Scott or Emerson than at Coney 
Island. Perhaps because I find a certain 
pleasure in the fine art of economy, the 
triumph of mind over circumstances. 

As for the soaring egg—we let it soar, 
cheerfully keeping up our boycott during 
the winter months, for there are so many 
other nice things to eat that we really do 
not miss it. 

I am truly sorry that coal is so high, but 
after all it was pretty hard to shovel so 
much, and care for the ashes; so we close 
part of the house during the coldest 
weather and are lazily comfortable and 
economical at the same time. 

After all 4—6/12. If prices are high, 
some one is getting more money to spend 
on comforts. The fraction is larger and it 
is always more difficult to work with larger 
numbers. But I am glad that the farmers 
are gaining wealth and position, and I be- 
lieve that as a nation we will gain the 
benefit of it. 

Boone, North Carolina 

It is the salaried man who is hardest 
hit by the recent advance in prices, as 
the following letters show: ’ 


My professional salary of $2000 has been 
increased only 14 per cent in fourteen 
years. The increased value of my service 
bas been acknowledged, but institutional 
and municipal economies (of which the con- 
sistency is questioned) have denied just 
compensation, promised and expected for 
many years. In the meantime I have reared 
a family. Wife and children deserve better 
fortune. We have planned with courage 
and managed with prudence, but the in- 
creased cost has overcome us. We have been 
able to save only a small insurance. We 
. have denied ourselves every luxury and 
some things usually regarded as necessary ; 
but there is hardly enough money for doc- 
tor, dentist and oculist. Thus I fail in 
duties, and thus health, welfare and happi- 
hess are impaired. 

The excessive cost of meat must be paid 
from the cost of breakfast eggs. The excess 
cost of potatoes to satisfy the children’s 
hunger must be paid from oranges condu- 
cive to health. The excess cost of coal to 
keep the home comfortable must be paid 
from the cost,of service to wash the cloth- 
ing. The higher cost of necessary clothing 
must be paid from the cost of books, music, 
charity and social engagements, 

New York City 


The recent rise in the prices of the neces- 
sities of life has robbed the small salaried 
man of'‘a possible saving, and a teacher 
like myself on a $1000°a year salary now 
finds his ingenuity taxed in stretching this 
thousand over the yearly cost of food, fuel, 
shelter and clothing for a family of five. 

by cautious spending even a small sur- 
plus enables one to keep up insurance and 
guarantee medical attention to the family, 
if needed, where is to be had the means to 


procure periodicals, books, an occasional 
theater, the convenience of a telephone, a 
daily newspaper, a needed piece of furni- 
ture, lodge dues, church dues, charity, to 
say nothing of continued training in my 
chosen profession. Small luxuries, once an 
occasional treat, must now be tabooed. Our 
social activities are being limited in pro- 
portion to the depreciation in the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar. We can’t economize 
in the purchase of good and sufficient food 
for ourselves and the growing children. We 
can’t economize much in good and respect- 
able clothing, for shabbiness in a teacher 
is intolerable. We can’t economize to much 
extent in fuel for in cold weather the fam- 
ily must be kept warm enough. So, of ne- 
cessity, we must economize in other things, 
things enjoyable, educative and instructive 
to myself, wife and children. That is where 
the rise in prices hits me hardest. It robs 
me and mine of the means of a normal 
development, which enables us to get the 
most out of life, and to give the most in 
return. 
Muncie, Indiana 


And one college is forced into the 
dilemma of freezing or starving its 
students. 


The hardest pinch is with our college. 
Potatoes and flour at more than twice the 
normal price, coal at four times the normal 
price and other items varying from 50 to 
100 per cent increase, we are facing a 
peculiar situation. Our income for the year 
is fixed. We do not care to increase tui- 
tions. The budget was outlined by the board 
last June. The manufacturer and merchant 
can meet the situation by an increased out- 
put and an increase of the price of their 
product. A college cannot increase its out- 
put and it has no price on its product. It 
is given as a free gift to the world. We 
dare not starve our students; we cannot 
freeze them. How is a college to meet this 
situation ? ; 

Westerville, Ohio 

Our readers suggest two ways of 
meeting the difficulty: one is retrench- 
ment of personal expenses and the 
other is some sort of governmental 
action. We quote the former first be- 
cause this remedy is practical and im- 
mediate, while the other is uncertain 
and remote. 


My landlady has given me _ permission 
to go in the kitchen, cook my breakfast and 
puck my dinner bucket early in the morn- 
ing before she comes down stairs. I eat sup- 
per at a restaurant, ordering different 
victuals from what I cooked at home so as 
to get the proper daily proportion of pro- 
teids, fats and carbohydrates. My first 
five weeks show I ate forty-seven meals at 
restaurants, totaling $8:51. The remaining 
fifty-eight meals cooked by myself cost me 
$4.02. Room rent $10. Street car fare $3. 

Peoria, Illinois 

But it couldn’t be done in New York, 
for instance. 

A 50 cent pot roast with brown gravy 


does us a week; the brown gravy is a great 
asset. Then we rinse the platter and the 


kettle and behold, a thick vegetable soup 
appears one day. Cabbage is absent this 
winter, but onions and potatoes stewed to-' 
gether and a thickened gravy seasoned with 
butter makes a dish fit for a king. This 
gives succulent food. A 5 cent sack of 
onions from the grocery seasons several 
stews. 
Atchison, Kansas 


We should like to try that brown 
gravy! 
I am a successful doctor’s wife, yet when 


we meet high taxes, rent, fuel, water, 
lights, groceries, meats and dry goods 
for our family of six we find our- 


selves too near the red unless we cut out 
milk (at 15 cents a quart), butter (at 55 
cents), use meat only once a day and have 
meat substitutes for breakfast and supper ; 
we also cut out eggs at 55 cents, except 
one occasionally in made-overs or plain 
cake or cookies. We put down in brine half 
a hog, use oleo, use the fireless cooker for 
beans, rice, oatmeal and tough cuts, Wash- 
ing and ironing costs 75 cents a dozen, so 
I use a good boiler, soap, and do my own 
washing when I come home from the effice 
in the evening, and have the four girls each 
wash their own stockinette underwear and 
stockings. 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


That seems a common sense solution, 
and here is another: 


To the working girl this sudden increase 
in cost of food, clothing and all necessities 
is a problem, but I believe my solution 
proves most profitable. How do I solve it— 
by having fewer of the luxuries of life, 
such as light shoes, pretty gloves, dainty 
hats and lingerie; by wearing sensible low 
heeled shoes and having them half soled. 
Instead of riding to the office I arise earlier 
ond walk the entire distance when pos- 
sible. Do I eat less? Indeed I do and a 
healthier body, happier disposition is the 
result. As to my amusements I find them 
in the outdoor sports, skating and tobog- 
ganing in the winter, golf and tennis in the - 
summer, gradually taking the place of the 
movie and the theater; result, again I 
claim better health and spirits. 

This has all taught me economy where 
otherwise I might not have discovered such 
possibility in my makeup. I have had real 
“fun” in this new game and now have $50 
to my credit where last year at this date 
I had but $10. I have learned the secret of 
real living, including outdoor sports, plain 
dress and simple food, bringing to me hap- 
piness and contentment. 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Splendid, provided you have enough 
luxuries to make it “fun” to give up 
some of them. 


We feel greatly the cost of flour and 
meat. Cornmeal costs one-third less than 
flour here and we have used it freely 
enough to lessen noticeably the amount of 
flour consumed, particularly in brown 
bread, gems, griddle cakes and scrapple. 
The latter is one of our meat substitutes. 
Others are lima beans, pork and beans, con- 
coctions of cheese, codfish, dried beef, We 
use milk, raisins and cocoa freely. We 
groan at the cost of shoes, too. There seems 
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THE HAPPY FARMER 
“We should worry” 
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no remedy in this but to buy a substantial 
article and take care of it. Purinton’s effi- 
ciency articles and those on the budget 
have helped. 

Central City, Nebraska 

Glad to hear it. That is what they 
are for. 


No, the high cost does not bother us any, 
while we buy everything we eat, and eat 
everything we buy, and we eat many 
things that are higher, we eat as much of 
as many things as we did. We sure enjoy 
our food, and we have much variety, too. 
We—man and wife—live and feel fine on 
less than—look out now—25 cents a day 
for the two of us. There is no sense in peo- 
ple eating so much and wasting so much. 
We eat no flesh of any kind. The idea of 
people eating until in misery and then tak- 
ing something for relief! It’s unreasonable. 

Wilmington, Ohio 


In supplying meals for two at 25 
cents a day this household is doing 
twice as well as the New York Depart- 
ment of Health in the recent dietary 
demonstration. 


When sweet milk came up 8 cents a 
gallon I thought I had better try to see 
if I could not get buttermilk to drink; as 
the doctor had told me it would be much 
better for me. I got it for 15 cents a gal- 
lon, delivered twice a week. And altho I 
have not learned to like it, my clear com- 
plexion, clearer vision and bright eyes will 
keep me drinking it the rest of my life. 

My husband never had such good health 
before, so we have occasion to be glad of 
the rise in the price of milk. 

Adel, lowa 

The late Professor Metchnikoff would 
rejoice that his lactic elixir of life is 
helping to solve the economic problem 
as well as the health problem. Long live 
Bacillus acidi lactici! 


That which has imprest me most dur- 
ing the recent increase in the cost of living 
is the fact that honesty, courtesy and pub- 
licity apparently are closely connected. 
Those articles that come into my home 
which are widely advertised and the retail 
prices of which have been standardized and 
maintained for a number of years either 
sell at their old prices or have increased 
less in price tlian other articles which are 
not advertised by name and brand and 
which have not been sold for a standard re- 
tail price. This has resulted in making my 
household a firmer believer in the wisdom 
of buying advertised goods, 

Port W :shington, New York 

Will our advertisers please take no- 
tice of the above. 


Potato crop almost a failure here; good 
farmers did not grow enough for family 
use and are buying. Hence that tuber sells 
at famine prices. 

Apples very light crop also; one of my 
friends used to go to a cider mill and get 
all he wished for nothing; this year he got 
a barrel of York State apples. 

Michigan beans used to sell here for 
$1.50 per bushel; current year they fetch 
$4.50. Yield is light. 

Cattle used to seek markets; now mar- 
kets seek cattle. Farmers cannot grow beef 
on land at present prices; many cattle will 
not “feed” profitably which makes meat 
cost more. Cholera has caused death of 
quite a number of hogs. 

Mainly, it is a law of nature that the 
masses be kept down at the producing 
point; dealers have discovered that the 
average family is determined to expend all 
the earnings and establish prices accord- 
ingly. 

Again; all papers, including The Inde- 
pendent, are engaged in discrediting farm 
life. Wits, jesters, asses, seem determined 
to carry the day by ridicule, falsehood, 
innuendo. 

Your kind just gloat over vast fortunes 
mude in the city; the unwary are caught in 
the net and lured to destruction. 

High priests of all cults do not seem to 









THE SALARIED MAN 
“We have planned with courage and managed 
with prudence, but it has overcome us” 


know that there is any country life any- 
how; the bishop, the doctor of various rots, 
the learned, all have a horror of the coun- 
tryside unless it be the park or seashore. 
The door is-ever open to the capitalist, the 
instigator, the exploiter; the latter drive 
the poor operative in the thills with in- 
creasing energy. May their tribe diminish! 

Dayton, Ohio 

Now that really was the last thing 
we expected to be scolded about. We 
publish The Countryside for the ex- 
press purpose of making country life 
attractive and the editors of The Inde- 
pendent most of whom live outside the 
city are always trying to induce others 
to follow their example. 


It means that I spend half my time, half 
my energy and all my spare money trying 
to show my friends and neighbors that rent 
and taxes, but principally rent, constitute 
two-thirds of the price of everything 
we buy, and, that the whole increase in the 
cost of living is more than covered by the 
increase in rent and taxes. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The single taxer may be depended 
upon to improve every occasion. We 
heard a story about that. once—but so 
have you. 

So far the high cost of living has worked 


for us more as a challenge than a menace. 
We take an honest pride in utilizing by- 


products and making everything count. 
Since coal is higher we read up on run- 
ning a furnace, then experiment “with 


brains, sir,” with at least a fair degree of 
success. If the price of beefsteak soars we 
use the small piece left for a casserole 
next day, while with the bone cut from the 
steak, the water in which vegetables have 
been boiled, a few celery leaves and a little 
potato we concoct a tasty soup. 

I should like to have Wall Street re- 
strained from gambling in necessities like 
corn, Wheat and coal. I do not know how 
this can be accomplished. 

Nt, Albans, Vermont 


Neither do we. 
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REGULATE THE PRICE OF NECESSITIES 


For many of our readers it appears 
that the shoe pinches where we should 
expect, on the feet. 


First we find it increasingly expensive 
to provide the family with presentable and 
durable shoes. The prices are higher and 
higher and the wearing qualities less and 
less good. As to what we are doing about 
it—nothing. We pay for the best shoes— 
that is we buy the best we can find. 

Akron, Ohio 


Unless some breeder can produce a 
cow with a double hide, like our double 
flowers, some inventor will have to dis- 
cover a leather substitute. 


They say that artists and laborers re- 
ceived the same daily wages in the past, 
and their employees had more sense than 
we have today. I’m glad living is high be- 
cause it means coming to our senses. I have 
to buy all I get for I am not a producer— 
but I'm glad to see the poor workingman 
getting something he never has had. 

Chapel" Hill, North Carolina 

But is he? 


I should like to see some Purintonian 
system applied to The Independent, in 
order that it might be produced more 
cheaply, made more valuable to its readers, 
ond not itself contribute to the high cost 
of living. Then I might be able to renew 
my subscription ! 

Washington, D. C. 


We respectfully refer this request to 
“the man higher up.” As soon as the 
manufacturer reduces the price of 
paper we will gladly reduce the sub- 
scription price of The Independent to 
our readers. In the meantime aren’t we 
making it more valuable? 


1. I want the railroads to be made to 
send all cars to their respective owners, 
and provide more locomotives at once. 
Then I may get coal. 

2. I want inquiry into the question if 
© minister can buy the necessaries and 
books and find a lodging on $30 a month. 
1 can’t. 

3. As my wants are very simple, 1 live 
on hominy and a little fish. I seldom taste 
bread, and eat little beef, and no pork. I 
am vigorous and healthy. I supply a small 
country church in a place where the gospel 
is hardly wanted. 

4. My demands would end in a success- 
ful breaking up of telephonic and _tele- 
graphic fixing of prices. For wherever one 
goes he finds the price of goods in a town 
the same. This is intentional. 

5. All whiskey and other intoxicants 
should be done away with, except for sacra- 
mental or medicinal purposes. 

6. Government should regulate the high- 
est price at which food and clothing of a 
certain quality should be sold. 

Knoeville, Tennessee 

Or, better yet, eliminate the middle- 
man. . 


From the distributive system I would 
remove the profit motive, for it increases 
the cost of distribution by pushing down 
the prices paid producers and pushing up 
the price to consumers. The profit motive 
in that particular place is anti-social, 

Divide the middleman’s territory between 
the producers and consumers. Let them oper- 
ate the line from producer to consumer 
and they will make it straight, free and 
dewn-grade. For they would have the incen- 
tive to make it so, which the present oper- 
ating interests have not. Let producers 
learn to market together as farmer pro- 
ducers are fast doing. 

To make the wheels of final distribution 
go round replace the push of the profit 
maker by the pull of the consumer thru 
coéperative buying. Already in Great 
Britain upward of 12,000,000 are annually 
buying about $1,000,000,000 worth of goods 
thru their own 2300 stores at a saving of 
about one-eighth. ° 

Montclair, New Jersey 


























THE SPERRY SEARCHLIGHT, SIDE VIEW 

The wheel in the center controls the elevation, 

and the peep sight just above and to the right 

enables the operator to watch the are without 
being blinded 


O powerful that a newspaper can 

be read by its light at a distance 

of thirty miles, the Sperry search- 

light is conceded to be without a 
rival as a projector of brilliant rays. 
The huge device weighs three tons, 
stands ten feet high, and its mirror has 
a diameter of five feet. Mounted on the 
roof of the Sperry Building in Brook- 
lyn, it was used on election night to 
flash returns, and in the city of Al- 
bany, 150 miles away, the pencil of 
light could be seen against the sky as 
it swung back'and forth. 

Stated in terms of candlepower, the 
figures may not convey a clear impres- 
sion, so after stating that the candle- 
power is more than one and a quarter 
billion, or 320,000 per square inch, one 
may add that the beam of this search- 
light is as brilliant as the sun at eight 
o’clock in the morning or four in the 
afternoon, New York latitude. Sandy 
Hook Lighthouse is equipt with one of 
the most powerful beacons along any 
seacoast, yet this new searchlight is 
twenty-two times more brilliant, and if 
its ray were turned upon a ship it would 
follow and illumine the vessel until it 
dipped below the horizon..It is for such 
purposes that a searchlight is intended 
in navy use, so its comparative effi- 
ciency may be stated thus: that the 
target is illuminated ten times as bril- 
liantly as by an ordinary projector. 

In modern warfare an important use 
of the searchlight is to detect aircraft, 
therefore the carriage permits this 
beam to be turned in a circle and at any 
direction upward to ninety degrees. It 
is possible for the operator to control 
it from a distance of fifty feet, en- 
abling him to focus accurately upon 
any point. This is accomplished by an 
electrical mechanism which swings the 
three ton weight accurately and easily 
upon ball bearings. Efficient illumina- 
tion at a great distance is due in part 
to the fact that the rays in the beam 
are nearly parallel; therefore the light 
is concentrated upon the target in- 
stead of being diffused over surround- 








MORE 
LIGHT ON 
WAR 
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ing objects. This is the result of pro- 
ducing a crater which more nearly ap- 
proximates the mathematical point of 
light than does that in any other lamp. 

The heat thrown out by this light 
is so intense that when focussed sharp- 
ly it will set paper afire at a distance 
of 250 feet, while men working in its 
glare find their skin reddening and 
peeling—the effects being similar to 
sunburn, but more painful. This is not 
surprizing in view of the fact that the 
temperature of the arc is 9000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This is 7000 degrees high- 
er than the melting point of the metal 
holders of the carbons, and as the hold- 
ers are only an inch away from this 
intense heat it is necessary to protect 
them by a current of cool air. So a 
motor driven centrifugal blower is em- 
ployed which forces a current of air 
thru the electrode or carbon supports 
and discharges it thru heat-radiating 
discs that surround the holders. Oth- 
erwise such a light could not be oper- 
ated, as the metal parts would be melted 
in short order. 

Several points of difference account 
for the extreme brilliance of this type 
of lamp with its high intensity electric 
arc. Its effectiveness is due to small 
electrodes, the special or impregnated 
carbons used, the manner in which they 
burn and the large parabolic mirror 
reflecting the light. The voltage across 
the arc is about 75. The lamp is oper- 
ated at such a high temperature that 
the carbons give off a superheated va- 
por which burns in a crater of small 
diameter that is maintained in the pos- 

















ELMER A. SPERRY, 
Inventor of the searchlight, and also of a ship 
stabilizer, the eyre-compen®, and the first electric 
arc light 














THE GREAT MIRROR 
This glare of one and a quarter billion candle- 
power is as brilliant as afternoon sunlight. The 
box on the floor provides electric control thirty 

feet away 
itive electrode, thus adding to the 
beam’s intensity. A peep sight fur- 
nished with colored glass is used to 
enable the operator to watch the arc 
without being blinded by the glare, or 
he can see an exact reproduction of the 
arc formed by lenses upon ground glass 
outside of the lamp. The light is re- 
duced or shut off by means of an iris 
diaphragm (similar to a type used on 
high grade cameras) which may be 
seen in the front view of the search- 
light back of the glass. 

The Sperry light is designed for yari- 
ous military and naval purposes, be- 
sides those of peace. It locates enemy 
forces, vessels or air craft, and is use- 
ful also in throwing a screen of light, 
for it is impossible to see thru the 
beam. Thus operations and movements 
of friendly forces or vessels can be 
screened from the enemy view by 
throwing the light across the field from 
one side. 

It is also available for signaling 
up to one hundred miles, and may be 
used by field forces when mounted on 
an armored car. It is in use at present 
by the navies of the first class Euro- 
pean powers. 

Elmer A.: Sperry, the designer of 
this important device, is an electrical 
engineer and scientist, who was ap- 
pointed a member of the Naval Ad- 
visory Board upon nomination of the 
American Society of Aeronautical En- 
gineers in 1916. He has been the recip- 
ient of many honors from foreign na- 
tions as well as our own, honors earned 
by such valuable inventions as the gyro- 
compass, ship stabilizer, electric coal 
mining machinery, and (in codperation 
with his son Lawrence Sperry) the 
aeroplane stabilizer. When only nine- 
teen years old, he designed the first 
electric arc light and dynamo and a few 
years later, in 1883, he erected on Lake 
Michigan the highest electric beacon in 
the world. Mr. Sperry was also one of 
the first designers of electric, street 
railway cars. 

New York City 
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WHEN BOYS GO CAMPING) - 


NY normal, red-blooded boy just 
naturally takes to the woods, if 
he gets half a chance. Upon this 
simple, primitive fact is based 
the increasing number of summer 
camps for boys. That the increase is 
continuous is an amazingly fine thing, 
but still more amazing are the poten- 
tial possibilities of these camps—pos- 
sibilities as yet unsuspected by the vast 
majority of camps and parents. 

The camp has come to fill a very 
obvious need. In the summer, when 
children have nothing particular to 
do, the city is clearly not the most de- 
sirable place for them. Besides this, 
more and more parents are realizing 
that the typical summer resort, tho it 
gives fresh air at least, is likely to aid 
in developing false social concepts, be- 
sides giving few opportunities for the 
varied kinds of physical activity so nec- 
essary for a boy’s all-around develop- 
ment. For these and other reasons ev- 
ery summer sees a larger number of 
boys and girls, going “camping.” 

Let us see what the average camp 
does for its boys. First of all, it gives 
them a life in the open air, and, if the 
boys sleep in tents—as they should— 
they have the free air at night as well 
as during the day. The average camp 
encourages baseball, swimming, boat- 
ing, and even “hikes.” 


BY CHARLES K. TAYLOR 








Mr. Taylor is a specialist in boys. 
He likes to play with them, he likes 
to work with them, and he likes 
them. But somehow he cannot keep 
the work and the play separate as 
most people do. He gets the two 
things so mixed up that the boys 
in his camps do not know half the 
time whether they are working or 
playing—and they do not care. But 
they are doing something for them- 
selves anyway, and they like that. 
They are making a spot of the 
wilderness habitable, as did their 
pioneer ancestors. They are ex- 
perimenting in the construction of 
civilization. Mr. Taylor sets them 
at camp-building, but we happen 
to know that he is more concerned 
with something else—that is 
character-building.— THE EDITOR. 




















find capacities for developing all the 
essential characteristics we have men- 
tioned—as well as the self-control, 
patience and constructive ability that 
can come so easily thru rational hand- 
work. Not only so, but a camp can 
make clear to a boy that fine psycho- 
logical fact—that there is far more 
pleasure to be found in purposeful 


endeavor than in pursuing pleasure 
itself! 

Obviously, if a camp can to any de- 
gree accomplish such matters, and at 
the same time give the boys the entirely 
desirable “good time’”’ which is so nec- 
essary to boyhood, then it may well be- 
come an educational factor of the very 
first importance—using the term ‘“edu- 
cation” in its best and broadest sense. 
The point of this whole argument is 
that a camp can accomplish these very 
things. It is not merely a matter for 
fanciful imagining and philosophical 
argument! For a number of years an 
experimental camp has been maintained 
for the development of this very idea, 
and a system has been constructed 
which accomplishes, to a worth-while 
degree, some of these desirable ends. 
Let us see how this is done, remember- 
ing that what is necessary is to develop 
self-reliance, resourcefulness, initiative, 
a pride in “self-help,” and an ability 
to plan and construct and to do things 
with one’s hands. 

When the boys arrive in June they 
find no camp. There is a mess hall, to 
be sure, and a kitchen, but that is 
about all. As promptly as possible little 
groups of four or five are put in charge 
of caretakers—usually young college 
men who have been trained for that 
very purpose — and 





All that it expects to 
do is to keep the boys 
well fed, out of mis- 
chief, and sufficiently 
amused, and to send 
the boys home, at the 
end of the summer, in 
good physical condi- 
tion and brown as ber- 
ries. And camps that 
do this much are emi- 
nently worth while. 
But few camps re- 
alize their finest possi- 
bilities. Our boys have 
few opportunities for 








these ‘“‘counselors,”’ as 
they are called, take 
their groups to differ- 
ent little camp sites, 
which are _ scattered 
along an attractive 
shore line. At each 
camp site is found a 
tent, rolled up, and a 
pile of boards. 

The first thing a 
group does is to put up 
its tent. Understand, 
the counselor does not 
do it. The boys of the 
group do it. He may 








developing many im- 
portant characteristics 
and capacities whose 


assist, or make sugges- 


THESE BOYS BUILT THEIR OWN MESS-HALL IN A WEEK AND A HALF _ tions, or stimulate them 


to compete against a 





possession is so neces- 
sary for happiness and 
success. The more 
means an average fam- 
ily has, the more will- 
ing and anxious that 
family is to do things 
for its children. And 
so it is that the Ameri- 
can boy, the boy of 
camp-going status, , is 
given very few chances 
to develop _ self-reli- 
ance, _ initiative,  re- 
sourcefulness, persist- 
ency. 

You well may ask 
what all this has to do 
with camps. It has 
everything to do with 
them, for in the en- 
vironment and system 








neighboring group — 
but that is all. When 
the tent is up, they 
build a floor under it. 
Then comes what, for 
a new boy, is a hard 
job. Each boy makes 
for himself a canvas 
cot—merely a piece of 
heavy canvas stretched 
over an oblong frame 
on legs. He makes the 
frame and all. If it is 
a poor job it may fall 
down with a crash in 
the middle of the night 
—and next day he 
builds another—and 
learns the value of 
“clinched” nails. Some 
parents would think 
this a very great hard- 
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odd thing is that 
ninety-nine boys out of 
a hundred do not think 
it a hardship at all, but, 
rather, a kind of ad- 
venture — a “stunt” 
they call it. 

Now all this takes 
the first day. From 
then on they may build 
any tent furniture they 
please, and the groups 
differ a great deal, of 
course. Some make the 
bare essentials, and 
some achieve furniture 
the design and quality 





camp, and they have 
learned to work. And 
so there are efficient 
sanitary squads. Be- 
sides this, each morn- 
ing there is a _ tent 
inspection — military 
fashion. 

Then there is wash 
day. Some of these 
young lads, from plu- 
tocratic homes, are 
curst with sadly exag- 
gerated “egos.” But 
they all must wash 
their own stockings 








of which would aston- 
ish their parents. 


THERE 


and Turkish towels— 
and the camp has yet 
to see one case of con- 





The same principle 
is followed in the camp 
at large. Every new 
camp structure must 
be proposed, designed 
and built by the boys. 


pride in such matters, 
and each season the 
camp tries to outdo the 
work of the preceding 
summer. That is how 
the mess hall came 
into being. In the be- 
ginning the camp was 
given merely a canvas 
dining tent—the barest 
possible essential. They 
stood it for a year or 
two and then put up a 
kind of shed, perhaps 
thirty feet long and 








ceit which survives 
washing _§ stockings. 
Also, after you have 
washed a Turkish 
towél you realize that 
cleanliness is a virtue 
not to be scorned, and 
that it, is easier to keep 
things reasonably clean 
than to wash them 
when they are soiled. 
The boys do not like 
this job, no indeed. 
But at any rate they 
learn to do a mean job 
with good grace — and 
that is a rare quality. 

The competitive 
spirit is a natural one, 
and one that can be 
used to great effect. By 
means of it one may ac- 








twelve wide. This soon 
became very crowded 
and uncomfortable, but no suggestions 
came from the camp staff. So finally, 
in desperation, the boys decided on a 
a new mess hall. A fifteen year old boy 
furnished the plans—he was an “old 
hand” at such matters—and the camp 
got to work and finished it in a week 
and a half—a building seventy by 
twenty-four feet, shingled, with a 
kitchen and stone chimney at one end, 
really a most creditable achievement. 
Now to do this in a week and a half 
required steady, persistent work of a 
most exacting kind. With no stimulus 
from the staff at all, the lads got at 
it as soon as it was light enough to 
see, and kept right on till dark. There 
was no worry about “eight-hour” days, 
for it was a group possessing a heredi- 
tary capacity for work, and they did 
work with a persistency and steadiness 
that would have startled their mothers 
and dumbfounded their fathers! 

It is certain that they took more 
pride in that job than they did in any 
sport or game they had that summer. 
They found, by experience, the lasting 
pleasure that comes thru purposeful en- 
deavor. Three boys had the same feel- 
ing after they built a retaining wall of 
solid masonry, twenty feet long and 
seven feet high—to save two trees that 
were perilously near a crumbling bank. 
They took more pride in that wall than 
in any athletic victory. 

Organized athletics, to be sure, have 


THIS CAMP HAS A SKETCH CLUB 


their important place, and for develop- 
ing mental alertness and physical con- 
trol baseball is about the best all- 
around game we have. So this camp has 
a good deal of baseball, and all the 
boys belong to nines. Furthermore, 
they made their own “diamond,” just 
as they scraped and leveled and rolled 
their own tennis courts. 

In the beginning Sunday chapel was 
held on the rocks by the shore, but a 
thirteen-year-old lad made plans for a 
rustic building along Gothic lines, and 
in about four days the camp built a 
most attractive little chapel. Then an 
artistic genius, using waterproof trac- 
ing cloth, colored tissue paper and var- 
nish, made a beautiful window for the 
chapel which looked for all the world 
like stained glass. And this portrays 
the basic idea behind the system. The 
ideas and actual work are given by the 
boys, so to an unusual degree they 
come to feel that it is their camp. 

Now, of course, all this constructive 
work is very good fun, once you get 
at it. But the rub comes in doing things 
that are not good fun, in doing un- 
pleasant things because they are the 
things to do. For example, camp sani- 
tation is a most important matter, so 
there are squads which see that all is 
clean and orderly. This may not always 
be an enjoyable job. In fact it is any- 
thing but that. But the boys see the 
reason for it. They are proud of their 


complish the seemingly 

difficult with ease. For 
instance, there is nature study, in 
which most boys take a very perfunc- 
tory interest. But this camp introduces 
the competitive impulse, with excellent 
results. Altho nature study is quite op- 
tional, many boys are stimulated to 
take it up. 

_Then there are photographic con- 
tests—in which a boy not only takes 
pictures, but does all the developing 
and printing. Nor must we forget the 
“sketch club,” which gives a final ex- 
hibition of black-and-white, as well as 
of color. work. As works of art some of 
these perpetrations are appalling, but 
thru such work boys gain to an unu- 
sual degree an appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature, for they come to 
notice color and line as never before. 

The whole effect of the process we 
have described is most encouraging. 
It not only tends to develop the desired 
characteristics and capacities, but the 
boys themselves like it immensely, be- 
cause it brings out their latent powers. 
A camp need not fear that the extra 
cost of such a system would not pay 
financially, it proves to be an invest- 
ment of the very best kind and after 
a summer of such work, systematically 
and sympathetically carried out, a 
camp can feel that it has really meant 
something worth while to its boys, and 
that because of it they have been bet- 
ter prepared to face the future. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Wilhelmshaven, can defeat, first, all the effective fleets of 

Europe and Japan, and second, our own battleships, then 

an attempt at invasion may perhaps be its next move. But 
it is certainly not necessary now to borrow trouble about 
“invasion” by Teutonic submarines, especially as exemplified 
by their “knocking down the tall towers of New York,” as a 
nervous newspaper recently suggested. That sort of bombard- 
ment is about as likely as the anticipated attack upon the bath- 
houses at Nahant by the Spanish fleet, nineteen years. ago, 
which is reported to have caused precipitate retreat of timorous 
souls to points as far inland as Worcester, Mass. “German 
U-boats,” also, suddenly appearing off Florida playgrounds are 
the progeny of the “spook” ships of the Spanish war, and 
merely another name for stray logs and barrels. So long as 
submarines require at least fifty feet of water in order to 
dive—and much prefer sixty and over—it is safe to predict 


F the German fleet, now bottled in the Kiel Canal and in 
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ONE OF OUR OWN SUBMRBINES 


THE SUBMR 
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that no inducements will make them enter harbors or pervade A 
shoals around the coast where the soundings are less. en 

They will also seduously avoid the channels, bays and sea | St 
ports wherein thoughtfully disposed mine fields will be awaiting by 
their arrival. sh 

In order to get here, submarines starting from a base in fa: 
Germany have to travel about 4800 miles. Many people think oil 
that they do this under water. They do not, and cannot. The | wt 
“Deutschland,” for instance (now reported tied up to an Eng) Tu 
lish pier), was submerged for only about ninety miles of this | th 
distance, and not longer than for about two hours at a time.) tr 
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A submarine is simply an automobile. She has a Diesel oil 
engine which propels her on the surface and also charges a 
storage battery, which supplies current to the electric motor 
by which she is driven when below the surface. When she dives, 
she shuts off the oil engine and starts the electric motor. How 
far She can go on the water depends primarily on how much 
oil she can carry in her tanks. She will not run above water 
when her tanks are empty, any more than an automobile will 
run without “gas.” She will not run under water any longer 


_ than her current supply lasts, and she has storage battery 


troubles quite as bad as—in fact, worse than—those of the 


electric automobile, whereof any gasoline car salesman will 
readily supply full particulars. In fact, one of the great weak- 
nesses of the submarine lies in her propelling machinery. 
Above water, submarines can go long distances. Large ones 
have been planned 250 feet in length, of 1200 tons displace- 
ment, with a speed of 20 knots per hour above and of 14 knots 
per hour below the surface, and an expected radius of action 
of 8000 miles. Whether they can do better than five per cent 
of this distance at the submerged speed—or, say, about 30 
hours’ total submersion—without replenishment of power is 
questionable. At all events, any submarine now known which 
has to cross the Atlantic before reaching her field of action 
must have extraneous means for renewing her fuel supply and 
for making repairs. That is, she must have a “mother ship,” 
or a shore base within easy reach. Mother ships, usually sur- 
face steam vessels, are readily found and sunk, and we may be 
very certain that the United States Navy is seeing to it that 
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no German bases are being established 
on the Atlantic seaboard, even in Mex- 
ico. A submarine off the coast and 4800 
miles from home and without available 
source of food and fuel is not much to 
be feared. The best she can do to pro- 
tract her visit and give her people a 
rest from the dreadful noise of her ma- 
chinery, the heat and the.smells of her 


interior, and nerve-racking ever-pres- . 


ent terror of destruction, is to find a 
place where the water is shallow, dive 
to the bottom and “go to sleep,” in 
which condition she is not formidable. 

Meanwhile consider what can be 
done to her while she remains our un- 
welcome guest, wallowing around in the 
ocean outside the ten-fathom depth. 
Imagine an existence spent in a swarm 
of murderous hornets, for every mile 
of the coast will be soon closely pa- 
trolled by legions of the speediest motor 
boats, each with a gun, little it is true, 
but quite sufficient to sink the intruder 
with a single shot the instant she 
shows above water. We have been 
building hundreds of these craft and 
sending them to England. We are al- 
ready at work on them for ourselves, 
and they are supplemented by every- 
thing available that can carry a small 
gun, from menhaden fishing boats to 
the fastest private motor yachts patri- 
otically offered by their owners. The 
new motor boats are of wood and very 
light, and just large enough safely to 
keep the sea. The submarine can not 
torpedo them, because she can not hit 
anything which is moving at a speed 
of 40 or 50 miles an hour. She can not 
torpedo one of them standing still, for 
the draft of water of the boat is far 
less than the depth at which a torpedo 
can run with any accuracy of aim, and, 
therefore, the torpedo will simply go 
under her. Besides, only a limited num- 
ber of torpedoes can be carried on a 
submarine, and no more can be got 
without mother ship or base at hand. 
Moreover, it does not pay to sink a lit- 
tle boat with a missile which costs al- 
most as much as the boat itself. Of 
course, all the hornets are in communi- 
cation—by wireless, if need be. If one 
of them spies a periscope out of hitting 
distance, the direction of travel is 
noted and the next hornet duly warned, 
and sooner or later another killing is 
effected. England is reported to have 
some five thousand boats of all sorts 
engaged in this business—and her 
sporting press is asserting that big 
game hunters are finding more real 
thrills in “potting submarines” from 
steam trawlers than in shooting tigers 
from elephants’ backs in India. 

It is by no means easy for a subma- 
rine safely to cross the Atlantic in fuil 
view, without being seen by the cruisers 
and converted fast merchant ships 
which are on the constant watch. To 
meet this difficulty, some people have 
suggested that an _ innocent-looking 
tramp steamer flying a neutral flag 
might bring over several small subma- 
rines on her decks and launch them at 
appropriate places. That resembles the 
alleged “secret” which one of the “wil- 
ful” senators is charged with revealing 
when he talked about our sending mo- 


tor boats in the same way into the Ger- 
man danger zone to help England, be- 
sides being reminiscent of Mr. Henry 
Ford’s proposed submarine “jitney.” 
As to these small fry, it may be suffi- 
cient to say that France, some twelve 
years ago, built a lot of them of only 
40 tons’ displacement, known as the 
“Guépe class,” and found them entirely 
too weak, enormously expensive in up- 
keep, useless even in a moderately 
smooth sea, unbearable to live in and 
impossible to launch safely in choppy 
waves. None the less, twenty more were 
built, called the “Naiade class,” and 
discarded for about the same reasons 
after trials extending over some six or 
seven years. Then M. Pelletan—who, as 
minister, worked such stupendous havoc 
in the French Navy—saw a congenial 
opportunity to do some more harm, and 
proposed to construct a perfect cloud 
of them, and, what was. worse, make 
every battleship clutter her decks with 
them and get them overboard somehow 
in the middle of a fight. Then we came 
along with our “Professor Parker,” 
hardly two years ago, who exploited 
his infant submarines with illustrations 
in newspapers which did not know any 
better. And after that the “jitney”’— 
and “the rest,” let us hope, “is silence.” 


fish, is. just as catchable in nets as 

a shad. Great Britain has been 
using such nets with notable success. 
Sometimes they are of chain, sometimes 
of wire, sometimes of wrought iron 
frames linked together — with meshes 
from 10 to 15 feet-square. They make 
the lane across Dover Straits, thru 
which millions of men and millions of 
tons of munitions have been safely fer- 
ried. They are laid across roadstead 
and harbor entrances, and in all sorts 
of places thruout the “danger zone.” 
We are already establishing them. The 
submarine that gets caught in them 
usually remains. Off the coast of Brit- 
ain one may see long strings of floats— 
with the fast motor boats running con- 
stantly up and down the lines. If a float 
disappears, the first boat noting the 
fact circles around the spot, with her 
gun trained and ready. If the subma- 
rine comes up, she is instantly sunk. If 
not, because entangled, the watcher 
grimly waits five days to make certain 
that no life remains, and then tells a 
destroyer which raises the victim and 
tows her into port. But even more dra- 
matic is submarine catching by a couple 
of motor boats, a net and an aeroplane 
working together. The aeroplane as- 
sumes the réle of hawk, and sees the 
submerged submarine as a hawk sees 
a fish, or else if the U-boat be too 
deeply submerged, recognizes the line 
of regular waves which the latter al- 
ways makes on the surface. A puff of 
black smoke trailing from the aero- 
plane or a wireless signal warns the 
boats who rush ahead of the submarine 
and spread the net across her coming 
track. The victim’s captain, seeing 
nothing, steering by compass, goes 
blindly on, only to find suddenly that 
something is wrong. The bow of his 
boat wants to go down, her rudders re- 


p ‘SHE submarine, being a mechanical 


fuse to obey the helm; her screws may 
stop turning. He does not know what 
the matter is, down there in the dark. 
He may, shudderingly, suspect the 
great net in which he is enmeshed. If 
he cannot move, he knows that his 
buoyancy is only due to what air there 
is in his air tanks. He must go up or 
else go down and stay there. Human 
nature prevails, and he goes up for 
daylight, and then the shots ring out. 
And after that—nothing but some bub- 
bles and a long slick of oil on the rest- 
less sea. 

Last summer the British Admiralty 
said that 127 German U-boats had been 
netted — the number since then is not 
announced. 

There seems to be some apprehension 
lest our coastwise commerce be seri- 
ously menaced by German submarines. 
Torpedo attacks on steamers succeed 
best when delivered from the subma- 
rine in ambush, and gun-fire attacks 
when the victim is unarmed and slower 
than the assailant. It is reported from 
the British Admiralty that the very 
large majority of surface attacks on 
armed merchant vessels have failed. 
The actual figures show that unarmed 
merchantmen have escaped in but 
twenty-four per cent of the gun-fire 
attacks, while armed merchantmen have 
escaped in the ratio of seventy per cent. 

The surface ship, in many respects, 
has a natural advantage over the sub- 
marine, not only because she can carry 
bigger guns, but because her spar-deck 
being much higher out of water than the 
submarine periscope, a greater range 
of vision is possible, sothat the U-boat 
may find herself sunk by an enemy 
which she cannot see, but which can 
see her. Recently steamers traversing 
the danger zones have completely 
screened themselves from submarines 
by the production of immense quan- 
tities of heavy black smoke. 

A submarine on the surface is a 
much less steady gun platform than 
the deck of a steamer, and hence guns 
on the latter can be more accurately 
aimed. A six-pounder quick-fire gun 
can deliver twenty-two aimed shots per 
minute, which will penetrate the thin 
hull of a submarine over two miles dis- 
tant as easily as if it were of paste- 
board. Larger projectiles like four and 
six-inch shells burst into many pieces, 
any one of which may end a U-boat. 

Meanwhile, the inventors are not 
idle. After the position and direction of 
movement of a submarine are known, 
the chances of her destruction are 
great. It is already possible to make a 
submarine entering or leaving a chan- 
nel or roadway signal automatically her 
course and speed to a watching vessel 
in ample time to enable the latter to 
prepare for her. It is but a step beyond 
to cause a U-boat to reveal her own 
proximity to a ship on the open sea. 

So good people who fear that we may 
overlook the provision of a suitable re- 
ception committee for the Kaiser’s sub- 
merged missionaries may take heart of 
grace and rest assured that there is no 
present reason for shivering over what 
they may be able to do. 

New York City 
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The airship in the réle of hawk. These scouts for submarines were first used by the British Navy to furnish eyes for the 
fleet of patrol boats. Mr. Benjamin explains their value in his article, “The Submarine Scare” on the preceding page 
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“When Liberty's form stands in view.” The citizen recruits of the Officers’ Reserve Corps drilling on Governor’s Island 


Central News 


In the wake of the German army—a desolate photograph of what fighting really means along the Somme where the 
Allied and German armies have struggled for over two years thru interminable stretches of mud broken by shell-holes 
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Who’s who in our army? A gen- 
eral shifting of military author- 
ity “to facilitate decentraliza- 
tion of command” has been or- 
dered by the War Department 
to take effect May 1st. Its most 
surprizing result is the transfer 
of Major-General Leonard 
Wood (center photograph) 
from his command of the East- 
ern Department with headquar- 
ters at Governor’s Island, to a 
subdivision of it, the Southeast- 
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ern Department, with head- 
quarters at Charleston, South 
Carolina. His former command 
has been divided into three de- 
partments: the Eastern with 
present headquarters, to be oc- 
cupied by Major-General J. 
Franklin Bell, whose photo- 
graph is published below; and 
the Northeastern, with head- 
quarters at Boston, under Brig- 
adier-General Clarence Ed- 
wards (photograph above) 
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The Central Department will retain its 
present commander, Major-General Thom- 
as Barry (photograph at the left), and 
the Southern Department will continue 
under its recently appointed head, Major- 
General John J. Pershing (photograph in 
the middle at top). In the upper left cor- 
ner is Major-General Hunter Liggett, 
promoted from the Philippine Department 
to command of the Western Department, 
with headquarters at San Francisco 
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EIGHT GREAT SHORT STORIES 


From American Literature 
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THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 


BY O. 


F all recent American short story 
writers none is more popular than O. 
m4@i Henry. At the age of forty, when he 
gained his public, he had but eight 
i@| years more to live, but he made those 
iw last eight years a triumph of suc- 
micess. And altho he wrote so rap- 
Rai idly that his powers of production 
9A| astonished every one, he could scarce- 
s =ly produce stories rapidly enough. 
The secrets of his great success lay in a wide observation 
of men, women and books; freedom from all literary con- 
ventions; humor and sympathy, and real genius in the 
story-telling art. 

The years before O. Henry became successful were really 
aids to success, for he was unconsciously gathering material 
from which to draw lavishly in his last few years of work. 
In actual life he was William Sidney Porter: “O. Henry” is 
a pseudonyn chosen because he was attracted by the 
name “Henry” seen in ; 
a New Orleans newspaper, 
and he thought the letter 
“O” easy to write. O. Henry 
was born in Greenboro, 
North Carolina, in 1862, 
but he lived as citizen of a 
wide world, seeing life in 
Central America and 
Texas, thru the great West, 
and in every part of “Lit- 
tle-Old- Bagdad-on-the-Hud- 
son.” Like many other 
writers he had no particu- 
lar education except that 
gained in “the school of 
hard knocks and experi- 
ence.” He was clerk in a 
drug store; ranchman in 
Texas; employee in a bank; 
editor of a humorous 
paper; reporter; adven- 
turer in Central America; 
literary worker in New 
Orleans and finally in New 
York —and everywhere 
open-eyed for life. Without 
doubt his death at forty- 
eight was the result of 








HENRY 


but in his forty-eight years he lived longer than most men, 
and he wrote more than ten volumes of short stories that 
are still “best, sellers.” 

When some one asked O. Henry how to write a short story 
he said: “Please yourself. There is no second rule.” And 
please himself he did—using slang, coining words, violating 
the rules of sentence structure, violating the rules of par- 
agraphing; writing with unusual dashes, parentheses, ex- 
clamation points and capital letters; making false allusions 
intentionally; breaking into his stories with side remarks; 
mixing the serious and the burlesque—but always so clev- 
erly, so surprizingly, with such abandon of reckless, care- 
free ability that the reader knew O. Henry was a story- 
teller born to his art. 

In “The Gift of the Magi” O. Henry has used the simple, 
partly humorous and partly serious events of ordinary life, 
and has constructed a single situation with a single effect. 
Without character analysis he has made character illu- 
minate the entire story. As in all O. Henry’s stories 
the most notable effect is 
surprize:. both characters, 
in sacrificing their dearest 
treasures, at the same time 
unknowingly give up the 
possibility of enjoying each 
other’s gifts. The higher 
surprize for the reader is 
that of being led unsuspect- 
ingly and irresistibly to 
the conclusion—toward 
which every word has led 
from the beginning — that 
self-sacrifice is the highest 
evidence of love. Written 
in a free and easy style 
that makes for originality 
and personality; quick, 
vivid and sympathetic; 
with an application that 
leaves the reader with a 
sense of gain, “The Gift of 
the Magi,” told in~common 
language, illustrates a 
unique and artistic 
type of the short story, 
founded partly on French 
models, but springing more 
truly from the virile life 








working at high pressure, 


NE dollar and eighty-seven cents. 

That was all. And sixty cents of it 

was in pennies. Pennies saved one 

and two at a time by bulldozing 
the grocer and the vegetable man and the 
butcher until one’s cheeks burned with the 
silent imputation of parsimony that such 
close dealing implied. Three times Della 
counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven 
cents. And the next day would be Christ- 
mas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but flop 
down on the shabby little couch and howl. 
So Della did it. Which instigates the moral 
reflection that life is made up of sobs, snif- 
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fles, and smiles, with sniffles predominating. 
While the mistress of the home is grad- 
ually subsiding from the first stage to the 
second, take a look at the home. A fur- 
nished flat at $8 per week. It did not ex- 
actly beggar description, but it certainly 
had that word on the lookout for the men- 
dicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box 
into which no letter would go, and an elec- 
tric button from which no mortal finger 
could coax a ring. Also appertaining there- 
untc was a card bearing the name “Mr. 
James Dillingham Young.” 

The “Dillingham” had been flung to the 


(Copyright, Doubleday, Page and Company) 


and thought of America. 


breeze during a former period of prosperity 
When its possessor was being paid $30 per 
week. Now, when the income was shrunk 
to $20, the letters of “Dillingham” looked 
blurred, as tho they were thinking seriously 
of contracting to a modest and unassuming 
I. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham 
Young came home and reached his flat 
above he was called “Jim” and greatly 
hugged by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, 
already introduced to you as Della. Which 
is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended her 
cheeks with the powder rag. She stood by 
the window and looked out dully at a gray 
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cat walking a gray fence in a gray back- 
yard. Tomorrow would be Christmas Day, 
and she had only $1.87 with which to buy 
Jim a present. She had been saving 
every penny she could for months, 
with this result. Twenty dollars a 
week doesn’t go far. Expenses had been 
greater than she had calculated. They al- 
ways are. Only $1.87 to buy, a present for 
Jim. Her Jim. Many a happy hour she 
had spent planning for something nice for 
him. Something fine and rare and sterling 
—something just a little bit near to being 
worthy of the honor of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the win- 
dows of the room. Perhaps you have seen a 
pier-glass in an $8 flat. A very thin and 
very agile person may, by observing his 
reflection in a rapid sequence of longitu- 
dinal strips, obtain a fairly accurate con- 
ception of his looks. Della, being slender, 
had mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window 
and stood before the glass. Her eyes were 
shining brilliantly, but her face had lost 
its colof within twenty seconds. Rapidly 
she pulled down her hair and let it fall to 
its full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the 
Jumes Dillingham Youngs in which they 
both took a mighty pride. One was Jim's 
gold watch that had been his father’s and 
‘ his grandfather’s. The other was Della’s 
hair. Had the Queen of Sheba lived in the 
flat across the airshaft, Della would have 
let her hair hang out the window some 
day to dry just to depreciate Her Majesty’s 
jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon been 
the janitor, with all his treasures piled up 
in the basement, Jim would have pulled 
out his watch every time he passed just to 
sec him pluck at his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about 
her rippling and shining like a cascade of 
brown waters. It reached below her knee 
and made itself almost a garment for her. 
And then she did it up again nervously and 
quickly. Once she: faltered for a minute and 
stood still while a tear or two splashed on 
the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went 
her old brown hat. With a whirl of skirts 
and with the brilliant sparkle still in her 
eyes, she fluttered out the door and down 
the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: ‘““Mme. 
Sofronie. Hair Goods of All Kinds.” One 
flight up Della ran, and collected herself, 
panting. Madame, large, too white, chilly, 
hardly looked the ‘“Sofronie.” 

“Will you buy my hair,” asked Della. 

“T buy hair,” said Madame. “Take yer 
hat off and let’s have a sight at the looks 
of it.’ 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting 
the mass with a practised hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh. and the next two hours tripped by 
on rosy wings. Forget the hashed metaphor. 
She was ransacking the stores for Jim’s 
present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been 
made for Jim.and no one else, There was 
no other like it in any of the stores, and 
she had turned all of them inside out. It 
was a platinum fob chain, simple and 
chased in design, properly proclaiming its 
value by substance alone and not:by mere- 
tricious ornamentation—as all good things 
should do. It was even worthy of The 
Watch. As soon as she saw it she knew that 
it must be Jim’s. It was like him. Quiet- 
ness and value—the description applied to 
both. Twenty-one dollars they took from 
her for it, and she hurried home with the 
87 cents. With that chain on his watch Jim 
might be properly anxious about the time 
in any company. Grand as the watch was, 
he sometimes looked at it on the sly on ac- 
count of the old leather strap he used in 
place of a chain. 

_ When Della reached home her intoxica- 
tion gave way a little to prudence and rea- 
son. She got out her curling irons and 
lighted the gas and went to work repairing 
the ravages made by generosity added to 
love. Which is always a tremendous task, 
dear friends—a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was cov- 
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A May-Time Breakfast 
Make It a Reality 


If an artist painted a May-time breakfast, the center dish would be berries. 


” But not berries alone. The berry dish is twice as dainty mixed with airy Puffed- 
rains. 


Add sugar and cream to that mixture, and you have the finest dish in the world. 


Flaky, Toasted Bubbles 


These are whole grains of wheat and rice, puffed by steam explosions. Prof. A. P. 
Anderson invented the process to break up every food cell. 

A fearful heat is applied for an hour, which gives a nut-like flavor. Then the grains 
are shot from guns. Every granule is exploded, -And the grains come out like bubbles, 
puffed to eight times normal size. 


The object ‘is easy digestion. But the result is a food confection. Never was anything 
half so enticing made from these grains before. 


Puffed Puffed 


Wheat Rice 
and Corn Puffs : 
Each 15c Except in Far West 
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May-Time Suppers 


For luncheons and suppers millions of people 
serve them in bowls of milk. They form airy 
morsels, thin and flaky, with a toasted nut-like 
flavor. 

They supply whole-grain foods, with their 
minerals and vitamines, of which few get enough 
And in a form where every atom feeds. 

In this form they do not tax the stomach. So 
they are mid-day foods for brain-workers, and 
bedtime foods for children. Serve them more frequently. 
Keep all three kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers (1567) 








There is nothing else like them. 
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From the first shot 


of the Great War, The Independent has marched 
squarely abreast with its stupendous events, every 
number throbbing with live news, flashing out the 
swift changing drama of current history and ring- 
ing with messages of the hour. 


From a week to a month in advance of other 
periodicals with its account, discussion and picture 
treatment of outstanding events of the world 
conflict, The Independent is recognized as having 
fair claim to the now familiar appellation, “the 
most satisfactory war journal in America.” 











And now— 


With war at our own door, The Independent pre- 
‘sents in part its plan for prompt and vigorous 
treatment of events as they come—in editorial, pic- 
ture, news record, expert interpretation, field corre- 
spondence and articles from those high in authority. 


Newton D. Baker 


Secretary of War, will write for The Independent on the problems of the United States Army. 


W. F. Gifford 


Director of the Council of National Defense, will write for The Independent several articles on the 
Industrial Mobilization of the United States. 


Park Benjamin 


the famous authority on naval strategy, will again act as the Naval Adviser of The Independent 
following the fortunes of the United States on the high seas. 
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The Military Expert’ 


of The Independent will follow closely the military activities of the United States, interpreting the 
problems of mobilization, equipment, training, defense preparation and field movements of the army. 


Henry Woodhouse 


Governor of the Aero Club of America and Editor of “Flying,” will act as The Independent’s expert 
on Aeronautics. 


Carl W. Ackerman 


the well-known war correspondent who has spent the la_t two years in Berlin and who returned to 
the United States with Ambassador Gerard's party, will write for The Independent of his first hand 
impressions and experiences in Germany. Two articles by him will be “What the Kaiser Expects 
of German-Americans in the United States” and “Von Hindenburg: A Character Sketch.” 


A Soldier at the Front 


will tell a vivid story in The Independent entitled “Impressions When I Was Wounded,” trans- 
lated by Harry Kurz. 


William Howard Taft 


Former President of the United States, will write for The Independent on World Federation and 
the Enforcement of Peace. 


George W. Perkins 


Formerly of J. P.'Morgan & Co., will write for The Independent on Trading Among the Nations. 


Robert E. Peary 


Rear Admiral, United States Navy, and discoverer of the North Pole, will write for The Independent 
on “The Remade Map.” 


The Independent’s Story of the Great War is of new 
interest to the men and women of America, who 
must sharpen their vision, coordinate the daily news 
and think clearly on the new problems of the hour. 


The Dndependent 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


The Swiftest Periodical News and Picture Service in America 
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‘ptandatd” Fixtures Make It Neat, 
Sightly, Sanitary 


Your factory sanitation problem is solved when you take advantage 


of “Standard” service and decide upon a “Standard” installation. 


Nopartof your factory equipment can 
beconsidered asof jreater importance 
thanthefixtiresupon which plumbing, 
conditions depend. Sanitary plumb- 
ing, helps to measure the happiness, 
comfort and health of your employees 
—therefore it counts for much in 
measuring, their powers of produc- 
tion——their general efficiency. 

Get our free book on Factory Sani- 
tation, Consult with one of our serv- 
ice men. And see “Standard” fix- 
tures at any showroom listed below. 





Some of the “Standard” Equipment owned by 
an Bros., Cleveland, Ohio 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home 


represent the complete, up-to-date line for Bathroom, Kitchen and Laundry. Their supremacy 


= the result of a ge service and quality. 


n this proved, time-tried brand. 


Talk to your plumber about “Standard”, Insist 


k for the Green and Gold label. If interested in 


- umbing fixtures for domestic use, write for free copy of ‘“Dtandard” Plumbing Fixtures for 


the Home,’ also new Sink booklet. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co., Dept. F-M, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Standard” Showrooms and Service Stations 


+++ 186 DEVONSHIRE 
«+e21215 WALNUT 


FORT WORTH. ....066 coceeeceeeeeee 828-830 MONROE 
TORONTO, CAN.... 
HAMILTON, CAN. 











Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 
light but durable support for the abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
muscles, Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
constipation, spinal deformities, floating kidney 
and all weaknesses in the abdominal region. 


THE “W ONDER’ ,,...,0ur 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the 
internal organs to resume their 
WITH proper positions and periorm 
their functions in a normal, healthful way. 
Easy to adjust—a great comfort to the wearer. 
For men, women and children. 
Send for the belt on FIVE days’ FREE TRIAL. 
If satisfactory, send us If not, return belt. 
Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health BeltCo. ..2°% 2 &- 


* New Haven, Conn. 
and full lars, 





HAVE You The TRUTH? 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


The Truth as God has revealed it, 
assembled in concise, consistent, com- 
prehensive order—with notes explana- 
tory and comparative. 


The Only Harmony of the Whole Gospel 


The final answer to every question 
about Life and Destiny. 


One Dollar, postpaid. Order today? 





The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


ever with tiny, close-lying curls that made 


her look wonderfully like a truant school- 
boy. She looked at her reflection in the mir- 
| ror, long, carefully, and critically. 

“If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to her- 
self, “before he takes a second look at me, 
he’ll say I look like a Coney Island chorus 
girl. But what could I do—oh! what could 
I do with $1.87 

At 7 o'clock the coffee was made and the 
frying-pan was on the back of the stove 
hot and ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob 
chain in her hand and sat on the corner of 
the table near the door that he always en- 
tered. Then she heard his step on the stair 
away down on the first flight, and she 
turned white for just a moment. She had 
a habit of saying little silent prayers about 
the simplest everyday things, and now she 
whispered: “Please, God, make him think 
I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and 
closed it. He looked thin and very serious. 
Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two—and 
to be burdened with a family! He needed 
a new overcoat and he was without gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as immov- 
able as a setter at the scent of quail. His 
eyes were fixed upon Della, and there was 
an expression in them that she could not 
read, and it terrified her. It was not anger, 
nor surprize, nor disapproval, nor horror, 
nor any of the sentiments that she had been 
prepared for. He simply stared at her fixed- 
ly with that peculiar expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for 
him. 

“Jim, darling.” she cried, “don’t look at 
me that way. I had my hair cut off and 
sold it because I couldn't live thru Christ- 
mas without giving you a present. It'll grow 
out again—you won't mind, will you? I 
just had to do it. My hair grows awfully 
fast. Say ‘Merry Christmas,’ Jim, and let’s 
be happy. You don’t know what a nice— 
what a beautiful, nice gift I’ve got for 
you.” 

“You've cut off your hair?’ asked Jim, 
laboriously, as if he had not arrived at that 
patent fact yet even after the hardest men- 
tal labor. 

“Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. 
“Don’t you like me just as well, anyhow? 
I’m me without my hair, ain't 1?” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone?” he said, 
with an air almost of idiocy. 

“You needn’t look for it,” said Della. 
“It’s sold, I tell you—-sold and gone, too. 
It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, 
for it went for you. Maybe the hairs of my 
head were numbered,” she went on with a 
sudden serious sweetness, “but nobody 
could ever count my love for you. Shall I 
put the chops on, Jim?” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to 
wake. He enfolded his Della. For ten sec- 


jonds let us regard with discreet scrutiny - 


some inconsequential object in the other 
direction. Fight dollars a week or a million 
a year—what is the difference? A math- 
ematician or a wit would give you the 
wrong answer. The magi brought valuable 
gifts, but that was not among them. This 
dark assertion will be illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat 
pocket and threw it upon the table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he said, 
“about me. I don’t think there’s anything 
in the way of a haircut or a shave or a 
shampoo that could make me like my girl 
any less. But if you’ll unwrap that package 
you may see why you had me going a while 
at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the 
string and paper. And then an ecstatic 
scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick 
feminine change to hysterical tears and 
wails, necessitating the immediate employ- 
ment of all the comforting powers of the 
lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of 
combs, side and back, that Della had wor- 
shipped for long in a Broadway window. 
Beautiful combs, pure tortoise shell, with 
jeweled rims—just the shade to wear in 
the beautiful vanished hair. They were ex- 





pensive combs, she knew, and her heart had 
‘simply craved and yearned over them with- 
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out the least hope of possession. And now, 
they were hers, but the tresses that should 
have adorned the coveted adornments were 
gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and 
at length she was able to look up with dim 
eyes and a smnile and say: “My hair grows 
so fast, Jim 

And then Della leaped up like a little 
singed cat and cried, “Oh, oh!’ 

Jim had not yet seen. his beautiful pres- 
ent. She held it out to him eagerly upon 
her open palm. The dull precious metal 
seemed to flash with a reflection of her 
bright and ardent spirit. 

“Isn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over 
town to find it. You'll have to look at the 
time a hundred tinves a day now. Give me 
your watch. I want to see how it looks on 
agg 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on 
the couch and put his hands under the back 
of his head and smiled. 

“Dell,” said he, “let’s put our Christmas 
presents away and keep ’em a_ while. 
They’re too nice to use just at present. I 
sold the watch to get the money to buy 
your combs. And now suppose you put the 
chops on.” . 

The magi, as you know, were wise men 
—-wonderfully wise men—who brought 
gifts to the Babe in the manger. They in- 
vented the art of giving. Christmas pres- 
ents. Being wise, their gifts were no doubt 
wise ones, possibly bearing the privilege of 
exchange in case of duplication. And here 
1 have lamely related to you the unevent- 
ful chronicle of two foolish children in a 
flat who most unwisely sacrificed for each 
other the greatest treasures of their house. 
But in a last word to the wise of these days 
let it be said that of all who give gifts 
these two were the wisest. Of all who give 
and receive gifts, such as they are wisest. 
Everywhere they are the wisest. They are 
the magi. 








PEBBLES 


The ex-King of Portugal is hard at work 
on a book. Manual labor !—NSaturday Night. 


Son—Pa, what do the Head Hunters do 
with the heads after they get them? 

Pa—Make noodle soup of them, I guess. 
Don’t bother me again.—T'iger. 


“T once moved in the same circle with 
Mrs. DeStyle.” 

“G'wan !” 

“Fact. We got on the same merry-go- 
round.”—Kansas City Journal. 


Johnny had a Thomas cat 
That, warbled like Caruso; 
A neighbor threw a baseball bat, 
Now Thomas doesn’t do so. 
—Lehigh Burr. 


“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you 
would run across the street and see how 
old Mrs. Brown is this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned and 
reported : 

“Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your busi- 
ness how old she is.’—New York Times. 


The kind-hearted woman stopped to re- 
prove the youngster who had chased a cat 
up a tree. 

“You bad boy, suppose you were a cat, 
weuld you like to have any one chase you 
in that fashion?’ 

“Gee! wouldn’t I tho, if I could climb 
like that,” said the youngster, grinning.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Ting-a-ling-a-ling! 

The Rev. George C. Abbitt took down 
the receiver and placed it to his ear. 

“Is that the Dickel Liquor Company ?’ 
a woman asked. 

Mr. Abbitt recognized the voice as that 
of one of his parishioners. 

“No,” he replied in stern reproof; “it is 
your rector.” 

sy there a dull thud? 


“Indeed,” said the lady, quick as a flash, 
“and pray what are you doing there?’— 
New Era. 
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and Corsets 

at Mc Cutcheon’s 


Fine Lingerie of foreign and domestic manu- 
facture for Spring and Summer wear is now 
on display at entianas in very full assort- 
ment. Included i in the*collection are some 
very attractive goods of Philippine make which 
are worthy of inspection. 


Gowns, $2.95, 3.25, 3.75, 4.85. 
French Chemises, 95c., 1.35, 1.50, 1.75. 


a Chemises, with Ribbon Straps, 
1.75 


Drawers, hand-embroidered, $1.00, 
1.75, 2.00. 


Corsets, new and distinctive Spring models in 
both Gossard lace-in-front and Felicita back- 
lace. Made in the new fabrics—fine Batistes, 


. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


Cee ALA 





i) 


E3 
Broches and Silk Brocades, both Flesh and 7 
White. = 
Brassieres—A variety of handsome Cluny and = 
Filet Laces combined with fine Linen, Silk and = 
Nets from $1.25 to 13.50. Also a complete = 
line of plain Bust Supporters, 50c to $4.50. = 

= 





Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 





ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and 
WOOD MANTELS 











Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street 
New York City. 
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How Do You Expect to“Work Like a Horse” 


—yet treat Yourself as an intelligent farmer would scorn to treat his 
a agen =e Your body demands careful attention, like any other 
inely adjusted piece of machinery. It responds just as readily to 
good treatment and suffers just as acutely from neglect. 


am of the bowel function and the habitual use of laxative pills 
and waters frequently result in chronic constipation. ion 
“remedies” for constipation whip the bowels into action until 
eventually the system comes to demand the spur of a cathartic 
before it will work at all. For this reason physicians everywhere 
are recommending Nujol—the internal lubricant. Nujol, unlike 
physics or drugs, acts mechanically by keeping the intestinal 
contents soft and so facilitating normal movements. 


Nujol being a lubricant, does not gripe or upset the system. It is tasteless, and easy to take. 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide resources in producing 
Nujol and its reputation is behind the product. 


Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we manufacture. The genuine sold 
only wn pint bottles bearing Nujol trade-mark, All bottles filled at our Nujol 
plant, absolutely modern and sanitary. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne Dept. 12 New Jersey 
































—_ 
= Please send me a on the frees ‘plaaly of comstipation 
"Name __<-=—==——~ Address _______City State. 


The Nightwear of a Nation! 


CCAS 





since La 
Totes. vA 
sare sit. w,Pajamas 4 Night Shirts 
-the climax of comfort and valde = * 


E.ROSENFELI 












¢ Unusual Homes - Guaranteed Costs! 3 
” New plan book ‘‘Gordon-Van fee 


Tine Homes’ shows inexpensive PY 
simplifications of best architects’ work: % 










Local references. Material complete—No Extras—$300 Up. 
Save $200 to $500. Book FREE. Sendforit, NOW! 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 6331 Case Street 


Setistaction Guaranteed or Money Back Davenport, Iowa 
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MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 

















418. Mr. S. J. H., Washington. “Your gospel 
seems to include health of the whole body and 
mind. You seem to imply that ill-health can 
always be eradicated. I am growing deaf, and 
medical aid has not helped. (a) What would you 
suggest? (b)Express your opinion on thought 
cures.” 

(a) Don’t despair because a general medical 
practitioner has not helped. You need a first- 
class ear, nose and throat specialist, one con- 
nected with an approved hospital in a large 
city. Write Editor, American Medicine, New 
York, for name of a good hospital treating cases 
like yours, and have an expert examination. You 
probably need not become deaf; but if you 
should, you can likely hear by some such me- 
chanical device as the Mears Ear Phone, the 
Acousticon, the Otophone, or other contrivance. 
(Look up advertisements in popular magazines.) 

(b) We believe in rational metaphysics, when 
properly supplemented by natural food, water, 
sunlight, air, sleep, clothing, exercise, work, 
play, service. We do not believe in the wild 
claims and one-sided practises of those meta- 
physical “healers’’ who despise all things mate- 
rial except your bank-book. Write Efficiency 
Publishing Company, Woolworth Building, New 
York, for names of books on psychotherapy. 





414. Miss A. W., California. “I find your de- 
partment very beneficial, and desire further aid. 
I am just entering the business world. What 
books will help me to become an efficient busi- 
ness woman, particularly in my stenographic 
duties ?” 

Eleanor Gilbert’s ‘“‘The Ambitious Woman in 
Business” ($1.62 by mail), and Aurora Reed’s 
“The Woman’s Manual” ($1 by mail), would be 
of general assistance. For improved technical 
knowledge, the “Business Correspondence Li- 
brary” (4 volumes, price $8), would serve well. 
A small publication is the “I. C. S. Handbook 
for Stenographers’’ (50 cents). These books can 
all be had from the Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York. 





415. Mr. E. C. M., Oklahoma. “Please tell me 
(a) what opportunities a course in geology 
would open to me, and (b) whether I could 
learn it by a home study course. Am twenty- 
five, with high school education; others are de- 
pending on me.” 

(a) Very few, except in a mining region, 
where you might become successful in locating 
mines, gas or oil wells. Write for details of the 
work of Mines Company of America, 111 Broad- 
way; also of Minerals and Metals Company of 
America, 79 Wall street; also Metallurgical Com- 
pany of America, 61 Broadway; also of Metal- 
lurgical and Chemical Engineering, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth street, all of New York. 

(b) Regular correspond hools do not 
give courses in geology. Write the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for the 
best way to become an expert on soils. You 
might easily connect with an agricultural ex- 
periment station. of a nearby college or State 
University, and work toward a place in the ex- 
tension department. The scientific farm, as a 
laboratory of applied geology, seems to us the 
most feasible opportunity ahead of your 
ambition. 








416. Mr. W. G. M., Idaho. “You say: No wool 
next the skin. Sylvanus Stall, D.D., says: Wear 
woolen underwear the year around. (a) Who is 
right? (b) Are alcoholic drinks, tobaccos, coffee 
and tea injurious to the nerves, from your 
standpoint ?” 

(a) When Dr. Stall.wrote his books, the fal- 
lacy of wool undergarments had not been recog- 
nized generally, even by physicians. But the 
consensus of modern opinion among authorities, 
based on long experiment, holds that “flannels” 
should never be worn except on medical advice. 
Reasons: Wool next the skin shuts out the air 
and lowers vitality; retains perspiration and in- 
creases liability to colds, coughs and other ail- 
ments of defective excretion; saps energy by 
forcing one to carry needless weight of clothing; 
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causes irritation and discomfort by “scratchy” 
feeling of wool; makes the body too warm in 
heated houses—change of clothing for cool 
weather should specify only outer garments 
heavier, as indoor temperature is high enough 
in cold seasons of the year. 

(b) Yes—from any reasonable standpoint. 
For the nerves merely, alcohol is probably worst, 
coffee next harmful, tobacco next, and tea the 
least. If desired, we will name books presenting 
facts. 





417. Miss E. C., Wyoming. “Where can I find 
description (a) of the new device for taking 
dictation in phonetic English characters; also 
(b) of the new method of fingering the type- 
writer? Both were mentioned in your article on 
Office Efficiency.” 

(a) Write the Stenotype Company, 220 West 
Forty-second street, New York. Also refer to 
late Question Box answer to query of Mr. 
A. W..G., New Hampshire. 

(b) Write Tulloss School of Typewriting, 3810 
College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 





418. Mr. F. F., Rhode Island. “I am an experi- 
enced file clerk, with good knowledge of business 
life, and ambition to hold responsible place in 
traffic management. (a) Is it possible for me to 
qualify thru study of a mail course, without hav- 
ing had experience in traffic lines? (b) Which 
mail course is better —that of American Com- 
merce Association, or that of LaSalle Extension 
University, both Chicago?” 

(a) We think you would have a 100 per cent 
better chance if you took a minor job with a 
big railroad, and worked and studied together, 
on traffic problems. Why not get influential in- 
troduction to local railway official (confiden- 
tially, of course) and obtain expert advice on 
the ground. 

(b) We can never, either in print or by mail, 
declare one product or institution better than 
another, as we can not possibly know the exact 
situation of our readers from a distance, and 
each must finally judge for himself. Put your 
query to Editor, Railroad Man’s Magazine, 8 
West Fortieth street, or Editor, Railway Engi- 
neering, 50 Church street, or Editor, Railway 
Age Gazette, Woolworth Building, all New York. 





419. Miss L. A., California. ‘‘Kindly advise me 
as to the best method of studying to be a Char- 
acter Analyst and Vocational Adviser. I am a 
high school graduate, with five years’ experience 
in a newspaper office, as chief clerk and book- 
keeper.” 

We question the wisdom of your purpose. The 
demand for vocational counsellors has not grown 
sufficiently to make the profession of great 
service or financial stability. The methods of 
vocational guidance have not been standard- 
ized, or even authenticated fully enough to 
warrant general usage. Character analysts wide- 
ly disagree among them&elves; each probably 
has a portion of truth, but no one whom we 
can mention is able to instruct you for a com- 
plete, scientific application of the many prin- 
ciples involved. 

For detailed opinion, write Professor Benja- 
min Gruenberg, Secretary Vocational Guidance 
Association, at Julia Richman High School, New 
York; also Meyer Bloomfield, Director Boston 
Vocation Bureau, Beacon street, Boston. And 
ask the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C., for list of high schools 
where vocational advisers are employed—then 
consult a few of these individuals on training 
for their line of work. 





420. Troubled Girl from New York. “I am a 
high school senior; can’t decide on a life work. 
Should rather like nursing, but my parents ob- 
ject; they imply that, being a girl, I shall 
marry, so need not work for a living, nor worry 
about a vocation. I love children—what could I 
do among them, to bring financial and mental 
returns ?” 

You are enterprizing and resourceful, so we 
advise you to obtain literature from the follow- 
ing people, on their different work for children 
—then build your own future in the place of 
your choice: American Institute of Child Life, 
Philadelphia; Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, 2559 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago; Mother’s Magazine, Elgin, Illinois; 
Something To Do, Bennett Publishing Company, 
Boston; Camp Fire Girls of America, 461 Fourth 
avenue; House of Childhood, 225 Fifth avenue; 
Child Welfare Committee, 30 East Forty-second 
street; Children’s Aid Society, 105 East Twenty- 
second street; Grolier Society, 2 West Forty- 
fifth street, all of New York. 











What to Eat If 
Too Stout or Too Thin 


BY R. W. LOCKWOOD 


ITHOUT doubt, few people are 

satisfied with their present weight. 

The stout starve themselves, the 

thin stuff themselves, in their ef- 
forts to gain or lose a few pounds, as the 
case may be. Almost every day we receive 
letters from discouraged and disheartened 
people who have been through the “starv- 
ing or stuffing” performance several times, 
asking if there is anything they can do to 
regulate their weight. 

As most people suspect, the reason they are 
too stout or too thin is traceable, in most cases, 
to the foods they eat. But, contrary to the gen- 
erally accepted opinion, weight is not due so 
much to the amount of food we consume as it is 
to the combinations of food we take into our 
stomachs. 

For example, certain foods when eaten alone 
are perfectly all right for those who are inclined 
to be stout, yet when combined with other foods, 
which are also all right when eaten separately, 
must inevitably increase weight; and the oppo- 
site condition prevails in food combinations 
eaten by people who are too thin—it is the com- 
binations of food they eat that keep them under 
their normal weight. 

The effect of various food combinations on 
our weight was first brought to the attention of 
the public by Eugene Christian, who is perhaps 
the greatest food specialist in the country. 
Time and again, his directions have enabled 
people to gain or lose as .much weight as they 
desired, without the use of drugs, medicine, exer- 
cise, special bathing, or in fact anything except 
his scientific combinations of good every-day 

8. 

In a ‘recent talk with Eugene Christian he 
told me of several interesting cases which had 
come under his care. One was that of a lady 
prominent in Woman Suffrage work in New 
York City, who was very much over-weight 
when she went to him. Without drugs, or medi- 
cine, or exercise, but simply by learning how to 
combine her foods correctly, she lost 37 pounds 
in a few weeks and her health was vastly im- 
proved. I saw a letter she had written him 
afterward in which she said: 

“When I came under your treatment, I 
weighed one hundred and ninety-seven pounds, 
was hardly able to walk, and was subject to 
most serious heart attacks upon the slightest 
exertion. And now I am so well, so strong, that 
my family and friends maintain that it is a 
miracle which has restored me to strength and 
vigor of life—certainly in my case the cure is 
more remarkable because of my sixty-seven 
years.” 

Another was a well-known minister who was 
about twenty-five pounds under-weight, ansmic, 
nervous, had superacidity, and could not assimi- 
late his food. He had gradually declined for two 
years, although treated by one of New York’s 
leading physicians. Three months after he had 
placed himself under Eugene Christian's care, 
he preached the first sermon he had been able to 
preach in nearly two years. This was over three 
years ago. 

He has gained back every one of the twenty- 
five pounds he needed, and since has not missed 
a day from his arduous clerical work. His 
strength and vitality have steadily increased, 
and he is to-day healthy and athletic. 

Another case which sticks in my mind is that 
of a Canadian gentleman who one year ago was 
30 pounds below his normal weight. He pos- 
sessed an unnatural appetite for all kinds of 
foods, especially sweets, and to satisfy this appe- 
tite constantly overate, taxing his organs of 
digestion and elimination beyond all their 
powers. 

Notwithstanding the surplus amount of food 
which he ate, he could not gain the flesh which 
he so badly needed. The food simply turned 
sour in his stomach, passed on, and lay in his 
intestine, where it fermented and decayed. Con- 
stipation naturally followed, and the fermenting 


food-mass formed poisons which were ab- 
sorbed into his blood. The result of this 
food-poisoning showed itself in a sallow 
complexion and rheumatism which was so 
bad in his feet that he could hardly get 
down the stairs. 

Now, after only six months of eating the 
right combinations of food, he is feeling 
like a new man. He has taken on 30 
pounds in weight, his stomach acidity and 
rheumatism are entirely gone, and his com- 
plexion has regained its former fresh and 
healthy look. 

These are only a few of the many hundreds of 
cases which have come under Eugene Christian’s 


* care. But perhaps more important than the re- 


lation of correct food combinations to our weight 
is their relation to our general health, for it is 
a well-known fact that over 90% of all sickness 
originates in the stomach. Thus constipation, 
acidity, fermentation, headaches, lassitude, weak- 
ness; and the many serious ills -which result, are 
almost invariably caused by eating wrong food 
combinations. 

But just as wrong eating is the cause of so 
many cc ill so will correct eating 
re-create and maintain both bodily vigor and 
mental energy. And by right eating I do not 
mean freak foods—I mean just good every-day 
foods properly combined. In fact, to eat cor- 
er it is not at all necessary to upset your 
tal 

The word “diet” is one which to many people 
has an unpleasant sound—it makes us think of 
giving up all the things we like for those we 
have no taste for. But Eugene Christian's 
method is entirely different—instead of asking 
you to give up the things you enjoy, he suggests 
meals which are twice as enjoyable as those to 
which you have been accustomed. 

To Eugene Christian’s New York office come 
men and women for treatment who have tried 
most everything else, and rarely are they dis- 
appointed in the outcome. Some of the results 
he has attained read like fairy tales. I know 
of a number of instances where his rich patrons 
have been so grateful for their restoration to 
health and energy that they have sent him 
checks for $500 or $1,000 in addition to the 
amount of the bill when paying him. 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of ‘Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a series of little lessons tell- 
ing eyactly what and how to eat in order to 
overcome the different conditions due to wrong 
eating. 

These lessons (there are 24 df them) contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon, and din- 
ner, covering all conditions of health and sick- 
ness, from infancy to old age, for all occupa- 
tions, climat and They include cor- 
rective menus for stomach acidity, fermentation, 
constipation, and the host of diseases which fol- 
low when these “‘warnings’’ are neglected. They 
also tell you how to select and combine your food 
at meals in order to reach your normal weight, 
whether it be under or over what you now 
weigh. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the creat 
food specialist, every point is so thoroughly cov- 
ered and clearly explained. You can start eat- 
ing the very things that will remove the causes 
of your disease the day you receive the lessons, 
and it is quite possible you will secure some 
results from the very first m 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write the 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc., Dept. 44, 450 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not neces- 
sary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five 
days’ trial, with the understanding that you will 
—_ remit $3.00, the small fee asked, or return 
them. 








Merely tear out and mail this form instead of writing a letter. It is a copy of the 
official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 44, 450 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eating. 5 days after I receive them, I 
will either send you $3.00 (full payment) or remail them to you. 
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DRY COLD STORAGE 
For 
FURS 


Moderate Rates 
Storage vaults located on the premises 








Collarettes of Kolinsky, 
Mole, Mink, Ermine and Fox 


For Summer Wear 




















‘| New York City | 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Telephone 4360 Bryant 
126 West 42nd Street 




















Solid Comfort Rocker : 


4) Our Rocker No. 16622055. Equipped with |: 
i] yielding springs. Comfortable and well [: 


‘| upholstered in a dependable grade of 
4] artificial black leather. A good value for 
4d the money. Sa.isfaction guaranteed or 
i] money back. But it is only one of 
i] hundreds offered you by 


on everything you need in furni- 
ture. Send post card for it today, oo 
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SFL LILLSIS- 


A New England 
Institution 
HE sumptuousness 
of its equipment, the 
cuisine and the service 
all suggest the comforts 
and luxuries you expect 
to find in the best homes. 
Single Room with bath 
$2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms with bath 
$3.50 to $6.00 
L. C, Prior 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Have you entered your classes in The Independent's 
Third Annual Contest for American Schools? 


Hundreds of schools have enrolled. 
where ten or more contestants take part. 
to The Independent. Reserve your medal by writing W. W. Ferrin. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
New York 


A medal is furnished each school 
It is not obligatory to subscribe 























Lhe New 
Books 


YEATS AT HIS BEST 

Yeats is first of all a lyric poet, how- 
ever notable his work may be as critic, 
essayist and dramatist, and when he 
wrote the poems in this his latest vol- 
ume he donned his singing robes. Re- 
sponsibilities, now just published in 
America, appeared first in England in 
1914. The American edition contains 
also selections from “The Golden Hel- 
met,” originally published in 1908. Here 
in many of the lyrics Yeats is at his 
best, rivaling the high quality of what 
was most memorable in his Poems of 
1895. To be sure, he is now and again 
the mystic and occultist, busy with a 
sterile and unintelligible symbolism, but 
it is not this phase of the man that 
dominates the present volume. These 
poems are particularly stimulating and 
refreshing where they draw material 
from the author’s sustained fight for 
his ideals in the midst of a society veno- 
mously hostile to estheticism and in- 
tellectual freedom. After all is said and 
done, Yeats is the most representative 
figure of the Irish literary revival. 
Those who can enjoy verses that lift 
every theme they touch to the higher 
levels of poetry will delight in this 
volume. 


Responsibilities, by William Butler Yeats. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 




















REAL LITTLE GIRLS 

Light reading is of two kinds, the 
meretricious, which deals flippantly or 
sentimentally with serious problems; 
the desirable, whfch is true to human 
experience in its happy and normal 
moods and phases. The Middle Pasture, 
by Mathilde Bilbro, is light reading of 
the better kind. The story of two fami- 
lies of Crawfords living in Pine Grove, 
Ala., of their characters, their quar- 
rels, their friends and their big mys- 
tery is entertainingly told by one of 
them, Beatrice, aged thirteen. The au- 
thor maintains the child’s personality 
and psychology admirably, without over- 
doing it and without depriving her of 
the very active intelligence which chil- 
dren have, and which most grown-up 
people deny them when they write about 
them or talk in front of them. This book 
is a good story about decent, lovable 
human beings told with directness and 
simplicity. 

Another book which is justified by 
the presentation of one fresh and mem- 
orable personality is Keble Howard’s 
badly named new novel, The Gay Life. 
Certainly his heroine, Jilly Nipchin, is 
a person whose acquaintance we are 
glad to make. A piquant little person 
is Jilly, “the great English comedi- 
enne,” honest and wholesome, a good 
“pal,” shrewd and determined in mak- 
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ing her own way, tender and pitiful in 
helping others who are less fortunate, 
a sincere, stubborn little fighter against 
all that is shoddy and insincere and de- 
vitalized in her world, and yet, withal, 
a very feminine little sweetheart of 
“the world’s greatest equilibrist.” 


The Middle Pasture, by Mathilde Bilbro, Bos- 
ton. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. The Gay 
Life, by Keble Howard. John Lane Company. 
$1.30. 


LEADER OF A RACE 

In Booker T. Washington, Builder of 
a Civilization, Emmett J. Scott, Wash- 
ington’s secretary for eighteen years, 
and Lyman Beecher Stowe, grandson 
of the writer of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
tell a grandly heroic story. The great 
and simple man stands lifelike before 
us—as romantic a figure as ever sacri- 
ficed himself early to the life he loved 
and to a work set to the highest imag- 
inings. Washington had imagination 
enough to grasp and understand the 
unattainable, and to tackle his several- 
men’s-job single handed. He was a task 
master, setting himself the stiffest stint, 
to himself a veritable slave-driver, 
whipped by his own ideals, and lashing 
his own tired body unmercifully. 

“Something singing,” there was in this 
hard-headed, money raising, nineteenth 
century colored boy and man! And this 


. book, as solid as the soil, is also by the 


nature of its subject, epical. The politi- 
cal influence of Dr. Washington, the un- 
usual philosophy with which he met his 
enemies’ thrusts and the basenesses of 
violent, race prejudice, his contribution 
not yet measured, to education, to soci- 
ety—thru these we see, one after an- 
other, the farmer, the educator, the 
lover of beauty (with insistent demand 
for ferns or flowers at every Tuskeegee 
dining-table), the psychologist (who 
saw in the toothbrush the most potent 
single instrument of civilization), and 
the man himself, modest in dress and 
mode, an almost perfect combination of 
keen senses, quick common-sense, clear 
reason, and great heart. 


Booker T. Washington, Builder of a Civiliza- 
tion, by Emmett J. Scott and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 


WHERE GERMANY LEADS 

Codperation in business and in gov- 
ernment is the text of America and the 
New Epoch, by Charles P. Steinmetz. 
One result of the war, he argues, is cer- 
tainly to be the adoption of the co- 
operative methods in manufacture and 
business that have made Germany, eco- 
nomically, so great a country. Against 
these, we, with our individualistic 
methods, will not be able to compete, 
and unless we learn the new way we 
must go under commercially which 
means also nationally. 

Mr. Steinmetz analyzes the mon- 
archical method of achieving this 
change, as witness Germany, and the 
slower, but, he believes, surer method 
of a democracy. He deals broadly with 
the causes of the hold here of the indi- 
vidualistic theory, and his propositions 
and examples will rouse thought on a 
matter .of grave moment. But one 
pauses to question the meaning of the 
statement that to the southern states 


In rural communities clusters 


crossroads evidence Uncle 
Sam’s postal service. Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 
homes—perhaps a few yards, 
perhaps a quarter mile or so— 
for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 
began to link up the farmhouse 
with the neighboring towns and 





One Policy 


Standards 


of mail delivery boxes at the © 








of Service 


villages. One-fourth of the 
10,000,000 telephones in the 
Bell System are rural. They 
reach more places than there 
are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer's door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in winter, 
nor grope along dark roads at 
night for friendly news or aid 
in time of trouble. Right in the 
heart of his home is his tele- 
phone. It is the American 
farmer’s key to-the outside 
world, and in no other country 
is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 55a W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free, 
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IGS AND TOUPEE 
Made to your measure. GUARANTEED: Finest quality, expert 
workmanship, perfect fit, match and style. 

Amazing for our FREE Catalog. 


FRANCES "ROBERTS C0. 100 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 254. New York 
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of Corns 


No need now to waste 
time soaking your feet 


so often. Nor run the 
risk of paring. 


LUE-JAY plasters have ended 
millions ofcorns. This very 
night thousands of people 

will say goodbye to pain*! corns 
forever. Touchy corns a:e neesi- 
less, even foolish 

Blue-jay brings instant relief. 
And in 48 hours the average corn 
is gone. Only a few stubborn ones 
require a second or third treat- 
ment. 

A Blue-jay plaster, withitsheal- 
ing wax, is applied in a jiffy. No 
soreness, no inconvenience. The 
pain is not temporarily eased, as 
with paring. There is no danger, 
as with harsh liquids. Decide to 
join the happy crowd tonight 
which has won freedom the Blue- 
jay way. 


BAUER & BLACK 
ee and New York 
Surgical Dressings, etc. 





Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


15¢e and 25c at Druggists 
Also Biue-jay Beton Plater 
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EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Large manifacturing concern in middle-west wishes to 
secure services of man with accounting and collection ex- 
perience, organizing and directing ability and capable of 
developing along larger lines. 


Must be good correspondent and familiar with modern 
office methods. Splendid opportunity for man doing sim- 
ilar work successfuly but wanting to handle larger prob- 
lems. Address box H, care Independent. 














For PT 


Profit 
and 
Pleasure 


On your 
lawn, 
roadside or other non-productive ground. 





$100 to $300 per acre net profit; fine 
shade, too. Write for free Nut Book. 
Hardy Northern varieties. Largest 


Northern Pecan Nursery in America, 


McCOY NUT NURSERIES 
740 Old State Bank Bldg. Evansville, Ind. 











after the Civil War was meted the 
same treatment as Serbia and Belgium 
are now receiving. And where did he 
learn that “Abe Lincoln” was of 
“neither Teuton nor Anglo-Saxon line- 
age,” but “Turanian”? 

America and the New Epoch, by C. FP. Stein- 

metz. Harper & Brothers. $1. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 

Ten volumes of Collier’s The Story 
of the Great War are now to hand, 
bringing events up to the beginning of 
the third year. As a whole, considering 


with much that is still obscured thru 
lack of positive information, it is a 
remarkable achievement in book pub- 
lishing. Many of the. contributions 
should become standard references. 
Such names as Major General Wood, 
|Rear Admiral Knight and Frederick 
Palmer speak for the value of their 
contributions. But there are others un- 
signed worthy of special mention. Thus, 
Diplomatic State Papers displays skil- 
ful compilation; the Invasion of Bel- 
gium is an unpartizan military view of 
those much debated operations; the 
German Campaigns in Russia are well 
handled, while the Balkan part reveals 
a strong personal intimacy with that 
field, enlightening us on the Russian in- 
trigues against Stambuloff, a main 
cause why Bulgaria joined the Teutonic 
powers. The Campaigns in Africa 
are up to high standard. The work is 
under the able chief direction of 
Francis J. Reynolds, former reference 
librarian of Congress. 


The Story of the Great War. P. 
Son. Cloth, $24. Leather, $33 


F. Collier & 


IN A DUTCH VILLAGE 

The tragedy of an ostracized girl, 
suffering for her father’s sin, at the 
hands of her neighbors in a Pennsy!l- 
vania Dutch village, the extreme of un- 
kindness is the theme of Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s new novel: Those Fitzenburgers. 
The author knows her Dutchman with 
his narrowness, prejudice, and obsti- 
nacy in clinging to a _pre-conceived 
opinion and, also, his honesty, industry 
and native ability. Out of the little, 
cramped village two people rise to dis- 
tinction, ambition and a touch of 
genius, making them “different” from 
their neighbors. The dialect is true to 
type, and the story holds the reader’s 
interest to the end. 


Those Fitzenburgers, 


by Helen R. Martin. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


$1.35. 


ESSAYS IN LITERATURE 


Lillian H. Tryon is surely a round peg 
in a round hole. She loves house and home- 
keeping and village life, and chats of them 
comfortably so that the readers of Speak- 
ing of Home feel the charm of serene days 
und tasks near to the essentials of living. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1.) 


F. J. Foakes-Jackson in his Lowell Lee- 
tures, studies Social Life in England, 
1750-1850, as shown by Crabbe, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope and others. All the 
papers are interesting, that on Crabbe per- 
haps having the most critical value. (The 
Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

Stephen Leacock tilts ever gaily but 
with no capped or careless spear. Peace, 
War, Politics, the Movies, Motor Cars, 
Russian Fiction, all are pinked in Further 
Foolishness, and in a graver manner there 





the rapid succession of these events, |’ 
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WATKINS ( N A 
YON SENECA LAKE re OPEN ALLYEAR 
= E. B-Lofingyesil. Pres.— ~ dies 


American Nauheim— 


the Only Place in America Where 
the Nauheim Baths, So Beneficial 
to Heart Disorders, Are Given 
with a Natural Calcium Chloride 
Brine. 


One of the most beautiful and complete 
Health Resorts in the country, possessing 
everything for the scientific promotion 
of rest and recuperation after a hard 
season of social or business activity. 


THE BATHS 


are directly connected with the Hotel. 
Treatments under the direction of phy- 
sicians are particularly adapted to 
HEART DISEASE, Circulatory, 
Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 


Ideally perfected conditions for 
taking “The Cure” during the 
Spring and Summer months. 


Easily reached by motor from any 
direction over a thousand miles of im- 
proved roads, 


Send for illustrated Booklets con- 
taining full particulars regarding 
rates, reservations, treatments, etc. 








Ross Health | eons and Arborlea Inn, Annex 
Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, _M. D., Ballston a &.Y.. near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, well .” New bi ath house, swimming 
pool, Booklets. 








Electric and Nauheim ‘baths. 








FACIS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for_club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


CAMP 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


Charles K. Taylor, Director 
420 W. 116th Street, New York City 


FIRST, Camp Penn is a REAL camp, and not a school. 


SECOND, that means our activities are real camp activi- 
ties and not merely school sports! 


THIRD, our system works to bring out the best in every 
hoy, to develop his resourcefulness, initiative, and 
capacity for doing for himself. 


FOURTH, boys really enjoy a purposeful summer more 
than any other kind. 92 percent of last year’s boys 
return this year, and we have enlarged our capacity 
for this summer. 


FIFTH, we have a moderate amount of military exercises, 
thoroughly given. 


SIXT, we tell it all much better in our booklet. May 
we send you one? 
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is a discussion of humor as Mr. Leacock 
defines it. (John Lane Company, $1.25.) 

Really Stevenson, How to Know Him, is 
unfairly named! Tho this generation may 
need to be taught how to know Carlyle 
and Defoe, it can still enjoy Tusitila with- 
out footnotes, and Professor Rice has 
written a pleasant critical and biographical 
essay that should not be judged by its title. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
$1.25.) 

Out of a vast wealth of information 
about Daniel Defoe, gathered during years 
of research, Professor Trent graphically 
presents in Defoe, How to Know Him, the 
best established facts about the life of this 
puzzling Proteus. The extracts from Defoe “‘Not the name of a thing, 
#re eminently characteristic and yet give »» 
one a potent feeling of his moderness. but the mark of a service 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
$1.25.) 

In Max Eastman’s Journalism Versus 
Art, the papers on magazine writing and i 
lazy verse are but witty remark and school- 
boyish platitude and _ superstition. The 














others, on magazine art and English spell- Instead of one mantu- 
ing, over-expressive of radical opinion, : od . 
under-expressive of what those opinions facturer’s spasmodic 
clearly mean and marred by a quite shame- 


less preciosity of style and half-way phil- 


osophizing, are sti:l healthily stimulating. development of his 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $1.) product MAZDA Ser- 
9 


NEW FICTION vice substitutes a sys- 
Oh, Mary, Be Careful! by George Wes- 


tun. A superficially pleasant and innocuous tematic, all-inclusive, 
story about a girl whose rich aunt has . 

warned her against the lords of creation study of incandescent 
—in vain. A literary bonbon. (Philadel- 


phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.) 

Philosophy, by Henrie Waste, is said to 
be an “autobiographical fragment.” It is a 
rather dull and prosy narrative of the ad- 
ventures of a young American woman work- 
ing for the doctor’s degree at a German 
university, and of her love affair with a 
fellow student. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
$1.25.) 

Wildfire, by Zane Grey, will add nothing 
to the author’s reputation. It lacks the 
atmosphere of his early novels and falls 
short of their restrained power. It is a 
shallow and sensational story about men’s 
love for horses, about a girl’s strange ad- 
ventures with desirable and undesirable 
suitors. (Harper & Brothers, $1.35.) 

Our Next-Door Neighbors, by Bell K, 
Maniates, is an entertaining account of a 
childless young couple who find their ful- 
fillment in caring for the five young Poly- 
dcres, Ptolemy, Pythagoras, Emerald, 
Demetrius and Diogenes, the neglected, 
wvambunctious, but engaging children of a 
writer and a_ scientist. (Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co., $1.35.) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
In his Twilight in Italy, D. H. Lawrence (6) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
paints, in all the colors of the artist’s 
palette, Switzerland, Northern Italy, the 4628 
Alps. We see a poet’s visionings of in- 
numerable crossroad crucifixes, of lemon 
gardens against Italian skies, and we are 
refreshed with some genuine people, not 
yet crunched under War and Industry and 
National Efficiency. (B. W. Huebsch, 


$1.50.) 


Dubliners consists of fifteen short stories 
and (so to speak) genre pictures of Dub- 
lin’s homes, barrooms, shops and streets. 





electric lamps for 
several manufacturers 


The Meaning of MAZDA 
MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide 


service to certain lamp manufacturers. Its 
purpose is to collect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning progress 
and developments in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to re- 
ceive this Service, MAZDA Service is cen- 
tered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric C y at Sch dy, 


r 








The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps 
which meet the standards of MAZDA Service. 
It isthusanassuranceof quality. This trade- 
mark is the property of the General Electric 
Company. 
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About ten sketches succeed sufficiently to = 
muke James Joyce a “discovery.” Frank DEBA | ING SOCIE J IES = 
and honest and sympathetic, here blends = 
the poet with the naturalist! He does not | = The Single Six-Year Term for Presi- Shall We Enlarge the Army? == 
forget that even in such harsh life, lives | = dent. Convict Labor in the United States. = 
ever a little of the beautiful. (B. W. The Death Penalty. The Problem of the Trusts. = 
Huebsch, $1.50.) Price Maintenance. The Monroe Doctrine. = 
Security, by Ivor Brown, is a slow but | Minimum Wage Legislation. Military Training for College Stu- — 
sure English novel, showing in turn the | Mothers’ Pensions. dents. 
security in the life of a teacher in King’s Who Is Responsible for the War? : An Embargo on Arms. : 
College, Oxford; the security in soon back- Government Owned Merchant Marine. Mexico and the United States. = 
sliding from any meddling in labor move- ee ees z 
ments, literature or any other such theoretic | Both sides of all these fourteen debates will be furnished for only 25 cents. = 
career; the security in a “proper” mar- a ate =: 





riage. Fisher, the social agitator, choosing 
oblivion over security, is the only one who 
goes ahead (G. H. Doran Company, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 2 
$1.15.) ita 
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$2,000,000 


First Mortgage 6% Serial Bonds 


(Safeguarded Under the Straus Plan) 
Secured by 


° 
Huntington, Green and Maryland Hotels 
Pasadena, Cal. 
(Owned and Operated by California Hotel Co.) 
Dated March 15th, 1917. Interest Coupons due May Ist and November Ist. 


Principal and Interest Payable at the Offices of S. W. Straus & Co., Inc. 
Denominations $5,000, $1,000 and $500. Trustee, Mr. S. W. Straus. 





SECURITY—The land and buildings comprising the Huntington, Green and Maryland 
Hotels, Pasadena, California. ‘hese three hotels are owned and operated by the 
California Hotel Co., and form one of the most firmly established, most popular, 
and most profitable hotel properties in the United States, known all over the country, 


LOCATION—Pasadena is one of the nation’s garden spots and a mecca for thousands of 
visitors to California each year, assuring constant patronage of these hotels. 


VALUATION —Our valuation of the property, based on appraisals by several banks and 
‘independent real estate experts, is $4,287,000, more than double the amouft of 
the bonds. 


EARNINGS—Based on past profits, we estimate the annual 
otels on a conservative basis at $445,000, 
interest charge. 


SERIAL MATURITIES—The bonds mature 
years, 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS—The issuing corporation must deposit each month one-twelfth 
of the current year’s interest charge, to pay the semi-annual coupons, On Febru- 
ary, March and April ist, it must deposit one-third of the year’s serial principal 
requirement. Thus a sinking fund is maintained to assure prompt payment of both 
principal and interest. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX—The mortgagor covenants to pay the normal federal income 
tax. 


net earnings of the three 
nearly four times the greatest annual 


in annual serial installments in one to ten 


We offer the bonds with our unqualified recommendation as a thoroughly 
safeguarded investment for the funds of institutions and individuals. Orders 
may be telegraphed or cabled at our expense. 


Price, Par and Accrued Interest 
Write for Circular No. D-712 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 


NEW YORK 


150 Broadway 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
Penobscot Building Loeb Arcade Building 


CINCINNATI 
Mercantile Library Building 


Incorporated 1905 


CHICAGO 


Straus Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Crocker Building 


KANSAS CITY 
Republic Building 








Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 

















there are few indeed not open to criticism. 


and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuilt 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 





to our customers from the many million dol- 
lars bonds which we have handled. We offer 
same bonds the Government accepts as secu- 
rity for Postal Savings Deposits. Instead of 
Government’s 2% you get 4 to 5% %, No 
income tax. Write for Booklet J, “Bonds of 
Our Country.”” FREB., 








Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 


return under which is 





‘Not One Dollar of Loss 





with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 





] New First National Bank, Dept, 10, Columbus, 0. 





larger by far than would be earned on an 





equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities s'ving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 


New York, will give advice as to the return to 


Investment Editor, 
at any age, male or female. 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 














THE INVESTMENT EDITOR 


come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or of THe INDEPENDENT will answer any in- 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- quiries, without charge, pertaining to invest- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ments of all kinds. 


Address your inquiries 
THe INDEPENDENT, 
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Market 
Pigce 


THE MARKET FOR STOCKS 

In the week that ended on March 24 
there were three million-share days on 
the New York Stock Exchange, but 
the quantity of business has since been 
reduced. This activity, which was not 
accompanied by weakness, was due to 
events which showed that war, in all 
probability, could not be averted. Rail- 
road shares were not unfavorably af- 
fected by the Supreme Court’s decision 
upholding the Adamson act. The 
threatened strike had been averted, 
and many expected that the Commis- 
sion would permit an increase of 
freight rates as compensation for the 
addition, estimated at $50,000,000 or 
more, to the cost of operation. They 
were encouraged by the opinion of 
Secretary Lane, exprest on the day 
when the decision was announced, that 
the Commission would take this course. 
It was recalled that Mr. Lane, as a 
member of the Commission, some years 
ago wrote a memorable decision against 
the railroads when. they asked for 
higher rates. Applications for an in- 
crease have now been sent to the 
Commission by many companies. Even 
if the Commission is inclined to grant 
these petitions, there must be delay, 
for the act provided that there should 
be an inquiry as to the cost of the 
changes. This inquiry must cover a 
period of at least six months after 
January 1, and the report cannot be 
submitted before June 1. 

At the beginning of the week that 
followed, on the 26th, the market was 
a narrow one, 841,000 shares, and 
there was a decided reaction. The aver- 
age decline for fifty representative 
stocks was about 1% points. More 
than one-fifth of the business was in 
Steel shares, whose net loss was 2%. 
Some were saying that if the United 
States should take part in the war, the 
profits of the war industrial companies 
would be cut down by reduction of 
their prices on Government orders and, 
possibly, by taxes on their gains. They 
pointed to the agreement of the lead- 
ing copper companies to sell 45,510,000 
pounds to the Government at 16 2/3 
cents, which is less than half of the 
current price of the metal. In follow- 
ing days there was comparative inac- 
tivity. On the 27th the net changes 
were very small; Steel’s gain of %4 
fairly represented them. An upward 
movement was seen on the 28th, when 
only 532,000 shares were sold. On the 
29th there was a gradual decline, but 
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as a rule the losses were merely frac- 
tional. Several railroad reports for 
February were published, a majority 
of them showing comparative reduc- 
tions of garnings, both gross and net. 
On the 30th (496,000 shares) there 
was but little change. Traders were 
waiting for the President’s message to 
the new Congress. 

Some of the railroad shares ad- 
vanced on the Commission’s favorable 
response to the application of Eastern 
lines for permission to make higher 
rates on coal and coke. The reasoning 
was that this might foreshadow similar 
action concerning the general rate in- 
crease which is desired. The Pennsyl- 
vania road has sold $60,000,000 of 
4% per cent bonds, which are offered 
to the public at 97%4. Some time ago 
there was uneasiness about the New 
Haven company’s $43,000,000 of one- 
year notes maturing May 1. Rumors 
concerning these obligations affected 
the price of the stock. There is no 
longer any fear of default, for the 
company has completed negotiations 
with a group of leading banks for a 
new issue of $45,000,000 in notes, with 
a term of one year. These, at 5 per 
cent, will be used to retire the $43,- 
000,000, whose rate is 4%, and the 
company hopes to get authority in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts for re- 
funding the new issue in long-term 
bonds. This transaction followed a 
careful inquiry by the bankers as to 
the company’s condition. 


THE FOOD SUPPLY 


Higher prices for wheat and corn 
give emphasis to the appeals addrest 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the press to farmers, urging them to 
increase the foodstuff acreage. Wheat 
was sold in Chicago on March 29 at 
$1.98% a bushel, and corn at $1.19. 
Last fall there was a small addition to 
acreage in the winter wheat states, as 
only 640,000,000 bushels had been har- 
vested, after the record-breaking crop 
of 1,026,000,000. But the promise of the 
addition has come to nothing, owing to 
winter-killing losses in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and elsewhere. On the 28th ult., at 
a meeting in Omaha of 200 farmers, | 
bankers, college professors and experts 
in agriculture, a committee was ap-| 
pointed which will supply to farmers in 
that state enough wheat to use in sow- 
ing again where seed has been killed. 
It was reported that 75 per cent of the 
acreage in the southern part of. Ne 
braska had been so injured that the 
farmers were plowing it and sowing 
oats or barley because they could not 
get seed wheat. The crop of winter 
wheat will probably be less than last 
year’s. It is not yet known what the 
acreage in spring wheat states will be. 

The market has been affected not 
only by the proof of winter-killing, but 
also by reports from other countries. 
In Argentina, on the 27th ult., the Gov- 
ernment forbade the exportation of 
wheat. Dispatches from Chile to offi- 
cers of the Canadian Government say 
that there is much suffering in Argen- 
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Where the World 
Must Get Its 





rp ais book presents intelli- 
gently the story of sugar 
today—and the story of the 
wonderful opportunity open 
for American capital. Until 
the edition is exhausted, a 
copy will be sent on request. 


* * * 
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TOOLE, HENRY & CO. 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 
Members, New York Cotton Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
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OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER OO., 
15 Broad Street. 
New York, March 29, 1917. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 29th day of March, 1917, 
a dividend of $2 per share was declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, payable on and 
after the 14th day of April, 1917, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the Slst day 
of March, 1917, 
F. L. LOVELAOCH, Secretary, 











tina on account of crop failure, which 








Journalism As An Aid 
To History Teaching 


By Dr. E, E. Srosson, will be furnished free 
to teachers.—Address, Tue INDEPENDENT, 119 
W. goth St., New York. 
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$10, 046, 848.04 


THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN B. MORTON, 2d Vice-Pres. 


Western Department 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. Cochran, Mgr. 
F. H. Burke, Asst. Mer. 


Southwestern Department 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Trezerant & Cochran, Gen. Agents 








rERE, ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
N. W. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
One-Hundredth Annual Statement 

1817- 


One Hundred Years Protection from Loss by Fire 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks...... $5,364,368.49 . 
Mortgages and Ground 
Rents, First Liens.... 2,298,958.66 
eS Pre 57,050.00 
All Other Assets,...... 2,325,870.89 


ELIHU C. IRVIN, President 





1917 

LIABILITIES 
NN iatrs catia erachine om $750,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserves.. 6,146,873.11 
Reserve for Losses..... 547,197.90 


All Other Liabilities.... 84,572.54 
Surplus Over Capital 

and all other Liabili- 

Se aaekay eausen ness 2,518,204.43 


$10, 046, 848.04 





M. G. GARRIGUES, Secy. & Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, JR., Asst. Secretary 


Southern Department 

ATLANTA, GA. 

W. E. Chapin, Mgr. 
R. A, Palmer, Asst. Mgr. 


Pacific Coast Department 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
F. M. Avery, Manager 























A constantly increasing number of readers has 

n following the weekly 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

of The Independent 

Many of them are securing valuable informa- 

tion through the Insurance Service Department, 

conducted by Mr. W. E. Underwood, to aid them 

in selecting the right insurance. 
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Annuity Bonds 

Any one may purchase today 
an Annuity Bond which re- 
quires no supervision, no 
care, upon the part of the 


oy? nog ve but is guaranteed 
y the Company to provide an 


Immediate Income 


for Life 


This income cannot be out- 
lived. It yields men a life 
income on the investment 
varying according to their 
age at purchase, as follows: 





Age 50 74% 
55. 8.3% 
“ 60. 9.6% 
“ 65 11.4% 
“ 70 13.7% 
“ 5 16.6% 


No Medical Examination 
Write, giving your name and ad- 


dress, and date of birth of proposed 
annuitant, to 


Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Established 1851 


One of New England's Strongest 
Financial Institutions 





























DIVIDENDS 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO, 10. 


A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share, upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Company, for 
the three months ending March 31, 1917, will be 
paid on April 16, 1917, to shareholders of record 
at 12:00 o’clock noon, March 31, 1917. The 
Transfer Books of the Company will rot be closed, 
Checks for the dividend will be mailed, 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 

San Francisco, California, March 31, 1917, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per snare 
will be paid on Monday, April 16, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, March 31, 1917. 


G..D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of 1% % (87% cents per share) 
on the PREFERRED stock of this Company will be paid 
April 16, 1917. 

A dividend of 1%% (87% cents per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the quarter | end- 
ing March 31, 1917, will be paid April 30, 1917. 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of record as 
of April 5, 1917. SHUTE, ‘Treasurer. 

New York, March 28, 1917. 





WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share upon 
the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 20th, 1917, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, April 9th, 1917. 
The Transfer Books will close at the close of 
business April 9th, 1917, and be reopened on April 
2ist, 1917. Checks will be mailed, 

Cc. H. GARDINER, Secretary. 

New York, March 22, 1917. 





was caused by bad weather and the 
ravages of locusts. In some parts of the 
country there was no harvest and cat- 
tle are starving. Argentina’s wheat sur- 
plus in past years’ has been one of 
Europe’s sources of supply. Every day 
there is news about the effect of grain 
crop shortage in Europe. Much of Rus- 
sia’s surplus has rotted, and there is no 
outlet for any part of it that could be 
spared. It was recently estimated by 
the ‘French Government that France 
this year would have 180,000,000 bush- 
els and would need 317,000,000; also 
that all the Entente Allies, Russia ex- 
cepted, would need 560,000,000 bushels 
in addition to their own crops, while 
the exporting countries could sell to 
them only 360,000,000. So far as can 
now be foreseen, the European yield 
this year will be about 75 per cent of 
the normal quantity. At the present 
rate of export shipment all that we can 
spare will be sold before the new crop 
comes. 

The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington and the similar depart- 
ments of several states are striving to 
convince farmers that they should make 
their food crops as large as possible. 
Citizens who have only small plots of 
ground that can be cultivated are asked 
to make them yield something. In 
Brooklyn prizes are offered for the best 
gardens made by children in rear 
yards, and in the parks there are model 
gardens for their guidance. Some gains 
in vegetable acreage are reported. Last 
year in countries producing about half 


of the world’s potatoes the crop was - 


cut down from 3,168,000,000 to 1,753,- 
000,000 bushels, and the reduction in 
the United States was from 359,000,000 
to 285,000,000. Consequently, the price 
of two years ago has been multiplied by 
five. In six of our southern states this 
year there is a potato acreage increase 
of 17 per cent. Plans for larger addi- 
tions have been made in Massachu- 
setts and several other northern states. 
Thruout the year a large part of the 
world will be in need of food supplies. 
Those who have arable land in this 
country should not fail to make it fruit- 
ful. Prices will give them a satisfactory 
profit. 





STEEL 

In the steel industry the old story 
of rising prices is*told again every 
week. The average for eight leading 
products is now $86 a ton, against 
$52.50 a year ago. An overwhelming 
demand for ship plates has caused 
sales to be made at 8 cents a pound, 
or four times the normal rate, and 10 
cents may soon be reached. 

Our Government will need 500,000 
tons of steel in the coming six months, 
and altho the manufacturers are sold 
ahead for more than a year they will 
give the Washington orders preference, 
and deliveries to other buyers here and 
abroad will be delayed. But our Gov- 
ernment’s needs are said to be only 3 
per cent of the industry’s annual ca- 
pacity. Foreign orders for hundreds of 
thousands of tons of ship plates cannot 
be taken now. The price has been in- 
creased three times in twenty days. 
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W. H. B., Dixon, Ill.—The New York Life 
Insurance Company is a pure mutual.and its 
trustees are elected by the policyholders, the 
officers chosen by the trustees. Your opportunity 
to exercise the voting privilege in selecting trus- 
tees for the company exceed those you possess 
as a citizen. In the latter case you must in 
person deposit your ballot; but in the former 
you may, if unable to attend at the polls, ap- 
point a representative who, at the election, 
which must be held in New York, will vote as 
you direct. As you intimate, the plan does not 
promote the free and frequent. participation of 
policyholders generally in choosing trustees of 
mutual companies, but this is due more to the 
indifference of policyholders than to any. par- 
ticular weakness in the scheme. The plan pos- 
sesses one great advantage. The policyholders 
have it in their power—however little they exer- 
cise that power under ordinary conditions—to 
remove an incompetent or dishonest manage- 
ment whenever that beconies desirable or neces- 
sary. I admit that to organize a movement for 
that purpose would be difficult and involve some 
expense, but a call on the state insurance de- 
partments, demanding that facilities for a gen- 
eral election participated in by all policyholders 
be provided would result successfully. To con- 
clude, every policyholder, member of a mutual 
company, may vote if he chooses to do so. 


S. P. McC., Redwood City, Cal.—As to wheth- 
er a life insurance company, dependent for its 
new business wholly on the voluntary applica- 
tion for it by the public stimulated by adver- 
tising, has a future is perhaps a matter of 
opinion. As it seems to me, using my knowl- 
edge as a solicitor and remembering how diffi- 
cult it is to induce men to insure, the future 
of a company employing no agents is not 
brilliant. By that I do not mean to say it will 
fail; it can be just as safe; but its progress 
will be slow. It should be more economical, but 
the net cost in the Postal does not seem to in- 
dicate that it is. Men generally should volun- 
tarily seek insurance on their lives. But they 
will not. They should be insured; it is to their 
interest and that of society; therefore the com- 
panies go after them. That work adds to the 
cost. Insurance is not the only business which 
must employ middlemen in its relations with 
the public. We seem disinclined to buy anything 
direct. 


A. P. R., Akron, Ohio.—The Ohio National 
Life Insurance Company is seven years old, 
has a capital of $446,730, assets at the begin- 
ning of 1916 of $1,065,860, net surplus of $211,- 
161, is managed by capable men and is a good 
average, non-participating company. That 
form of policy which is payable to the bene- 
ficiary in annual instalments, instead of a lump 
sum, is the best provision that can be made in 
most cases. It insures against the bad judg- 
ment or extravagance of beneficiaries. A man 
of thirty-five with an income of $1800 and 
four dependents should carry a total of $10,000 
of Ordinary Life, which, if desired, can be mad 
payable in annual instalments. , 


O. B. L., Stittville, N. Y.—If by the “Modern 
Woodman Life Insurance Co.,”” you mean to in- 
dicate the fraternal order known as the Modern 
Woodmen of America, I cannot encourage you 
to seek life insurance in it. As between Ordinary 
and 20-payment life, at age 36, if you can afford 
the higher premium, I would advise the 20-pay- 
ment for that definitely marks the period during 
which the burden is to be borne. The double 
indemnity disability policy of the Equitable is 
an excellent contract. 


M. R.,. Oil City, Pa.—The North American 
Accident Insurance Company is an Illinois cor- 
Poration with principal offices in the Rookery 
Building, Chicago. The New York office you 
mention is a branch. The company is financially 
sound, well managed and pays its claims properly. 
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unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
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mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 

LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


EK: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 

A teacher for every six 

TICS: Two fields with excellent facilities tor all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life. 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 





For Boys from 9 to 19. 


boys. 











Offers courses for A. B. and 










makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 








Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Pounded by Mrs. Russell Sage 
Emma Willard 8c 
Designed for the vocational and profes- 
Sional training of women. Secretarial 
Work, Household Economies and Indus- 
trial Arts. Special students admitted. 
Address Secretary, r 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y¥. 


in connection with 
hool 








RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


, A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 





LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 

















Scientific methods with practi- 
cal training for the ministry. 


Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 
cignandresident, Open tocol. SEMINARY 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all churches. 

Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other tay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service 
Address M, W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn, 














. . 
Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ course 
for High School graduates, general and special courses. Domes- 

tic Science. Outdour sports, 











STUART HALL $7°%70%. Vizorta. For- 


merly Virginia Female Insti- 
tute. Founded 1843, Diocesan School for Girls in the Virginia 
Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art and 
Expression Departments. Entirely new equipment, including 
pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. JANE COLSTON 
HOWARD, A.B., (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 


The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 
GREENWICH - - 








CONN. 





The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) : 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 














Tt i 


GLENDALE, O. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE SLENDALE:.9; 


Catalogues and information sent young women 
seeking large opportunities. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 

U.S. Expert Advice free. Want for girls or boys? 
Maintained for all schools. American Schools ‘Associa 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York, or 1516 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, 



























tion by correspondence. 4 


The University of Chicago 
For detailed in- IP 






HOM in addition to resident Bae 
formation addre<s 


work, offers also instruc- FAA 
: ° { 
25th Year UL of C. (Div, M) Chicago, TL, mivehert Tower 




















A Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 5ist YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300-—$350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science, 

For catalogue and information address 





ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal ri 

SCHOOL OF Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 38th 
year opens October 4th. 

EXPRESSION Summer Terms: N. ¥. University, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Boston, Asheville, 
Chicago, List of Dr. Curry's books (rec- 

ommend d by educators) and ‘*‘Expression’’ free. 

5S. 5. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President Copley Sq., Boston. Mass, 





For girls. Devoted to 
Sea Pines School gratis egzzthy 


vorable for outdoor sports. 100 acres, pine groves; 1 
feet seashore. Gymnastics, Music, Domestic Arts, 
tarial and College Preparatory Courses. Booklet. 
Thomas Bickford, Fa'th Bickford, Prins,, Box P. Brewsetr, Mass, 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Fourteenth Summer Session, June 25 to August 4, 1917 


In the foothills of the Rockies, Ideal conditions for summer 
study and recreation. Courses in thirty departments, including 
Medicine, Ophthalmology and Engineering. Able Faculty. Emi- 
ment lectures. Attractive courses for teachers. Tuition low. 
ing expenses reasonable. 





Liv- 
Catalogue on application to Registrar. 

















INSTRUCTORS 
About fifty per cent more teachers have or- 
dered quantities of The Independent for ‘Class 
Room use this year as compared with the sanie 


period last year. You will find your English 
and History work much easier and more inter- 
esting by adopting our plan. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. LITERATURE. 

bs Gift of the Magi. By O. Henry 
. From what sources did O. al draw material for his 
stories? From what sources should you draw material for 
your school] compositions? 

2. What was ©. Henry's method of short story writing? How 

much of his method can you apply to your own writing? 

3. In what ways was O. Henry’s method like that of Stockton? 
Like that of Bret Harte? 

4. In what ways does O. Henry’s work differ from that of 
Irving? From that of Hawthorne? Tell which method you 
prefer. Give your reasons. 

5. How did O. Henry obtain his pseudonym? Explain the fol- 
lowing pseudonyms: “The Author of Waverley,” ‘George 
Eliot,” “Boz.” “Mark Twain.” 

4. Give your reasons for liking or disliking the abrupt beginning 
of “The Gift of the Magi.” What are the advantages, and 
what are the disadvantages, of such a beginning? 

. Show in what way the story develops to a surprizing double 
climax? What is the advantage of doubling the climax? Is 
the value of the climax more largely in its surprize or in the 
thought that it presents? 

8. What thought does “The Gift of the Magi” leave with the 
reader ? 

9. Explain the words: “The Gift of the Magi.” Explain the last 
three sentences of the story. . 

10. Write a story of school life. Use the everyday language of 
boys and girls. Make the story rise to surprizing climax. Give 
it a somewhat humorous effect. Make it point to a worthy 


thought. 
SECTION II. WORD STUDY. 


1. Give the derivation and the meaning of every one of the fol- 
lowing words prominent in the news of the week: statute; 
policy; enunciated; formidable; autocratic; deposed; em- 
bargo; emergency; sequestration ; crisis. 

SECTION III GRAMMAR. 

1. Give the syntax of the infinitives, the participles, and the 

subordinate clauses in the first editorial article. 

. Point out unusually effective grammatical usages in the adver- 

tisements. Show how other expressions having the same mean- 
ings, and equally correct, would not have been as effective. 


SECTION IV. COMPOSITION. 
When Boys Go Camping. By Charles K. Taylor. 


1. In accordance with what plan has the author written this 
article? 

2. Write an article on the same subject, presenting it from a 
boy’s point of view. 

the Submarine Scare. By Park Benjamin. 

. Show how the author makes use of detail in order to make 
the article effective. 

2. Point out passages that give emphasis because of vivid 

resentation. 

8. Point out striking similes. What do they add to the worth 
of the article? 

4, Point out adjectives and adverbs that are particularly effective. 

More Light on War. By C. L. Edholm. 

1. In what ways does the title of the article fulfil the requisites 
of a good title. 

2. How has this technical article been made interesting for non- 
technical readers? How has it been made clear? 

wy Articles. 

. Give a clear oral presentation of the thought of “The Divine 
Will to Equity.” 

2. Write an argument based on “Impossible and Immoral.” 

3. Write an exposition on “A democracy is always more efficient 
in the long run than any other type of government.” 

4. Write an argument based on “The Nicaragua Case” or on 
“Too Much History.” 

The Story of the Week. 

1. Write a short explanation of some of the important matters, 
not connected with wer, that are now demanding public 
attention. 

2. Write an argument on one of the following subjects: “Ireland 
should have home rule’; “England should grant woman 
suffrage.” 

8. Write a clear exposition of the present military situation of 
the United States. 

4, Write a clear exposition in which you show what has been 
gine by the Russian Revolution. 

a a clear explanation of the military situation in Asia 

Minor. 

@. Write an editorial article based on the recent apecch of the 

German Chancellor. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
I. The United States and the Great War—“Impossible and 
Immoral,” “Pro-British,” “Efficient Democracy,” “Old 
Treaties Invalid,” “Making an Army,” “On the Brink of 
War.” 
1. What, in general, are the provisions of the thirty treaties 
drawn up by Bryan? Have we any such treaty with Ger- 
many? Why would it be impossible to settle our present diffi- 
culties with Germany in the way which is provided for by 
these treaties? 
Ss the Great War is fundamentally a conflict between 
humanity and barbarism,” etc. What are the proofs of this 
statement? 
3. Answer the questions-in the second paragraph of the edi- 
torial, “Pro-British.” 
4. “. . . we believe the victory of the Allies will mean a better 
world after the war.” What are the grounds for this belief? 
.5. Discuss the relative chances for efficient living in an autocracy 
and in a democracy. 
6. Explain Secretary Lansing’s attitude toward the Prussian 
treaties. 


II, Congress and the President—“Organizing Congress,” 
“Making an Army,” “Banks Lend: Nation Money.” 

1. Describe the steps, including the elections, which led up to 
the meeting of Congress on Monday, April 2. 

2. What is the program of legislation which the President is 

recommending to Congress? Under what clauses of the Con- 

stitution is the President authorized to make such recom- 
mendations and C ongress authorized to carry them out? 

3. “Until the special session . met to organize it was 
doubtful what party would control the House of Representa- 
tives.” Explain the system of party organization which exists 
in our Congress. Why has the problem of organization been 
especially difficult just at this time? 

4. Besides the questions incident to our relations to Germany. 
what subjects will the present Congress probably consider? 

5. Why did the Sixty-fourth Congress fail to pass the necessary 
appropriations for the army and for other Government 
activities? 


III. Internal Problems in Great Britain—“The Ghost of 
Home Rule Arises,” “For Woman Suffrage in England.” 

1. Besides the two subjects discussed in these news items can 
you think of any other social or political problems with which 
Great Britain was struggling before the beginning of the 
Great War? 

2. Review the history of the relations of Great Britain to Ire- 

land previous to 1800. From 1800 to the present time. 

3. What is the Home Rule statute referred to in the discussion? 
Why has the statute not been put into effect? 

4. What relation has the present discussion to the Irish revolt 
of last May? 

5. Study the history of the electoral reform in England during 
the past hundred years, especially the Reform Bills of 1832, 
1867 and 1884-1885. What changes in the suffrage are under 
consideration just at present? 

6. What social and economic conditions have led the political 


leaders of England to change their attitude toward woman’s 
suffrage? 


[V. Germany’s Present Position—“The Chancellor’s Speech,” 
“The Anglo-French Advance.” 

1. Discuss the present military situation as far as it affects 

Germany’s chances for success in the war. Will the Russian 
Revolution make things easier or more difficult for the Ger- 
man government? 

. Discuss the present naval situation from the same point of 
view. Will the entrance of the United States into the war 
affect Germany’s chances of success? 

3. How does the German Chancellor justify his present sub- 
marine policy, especially as far as the United States is 
concerned ? 

4. What is his announced attitude toward the Russian Revolu- 
tion? Do you think his statement in this matter is alto- 
gether sincere? 


Vv, The War in Turkey—“At the Gates of Gaza.” 

: . the desert of Sinai which has for four thousand 
years formed the military barrier between Asia and Africa.” 
Justify this statement by historical evidence. 

. Under what circumstances did the Turks gain control of 
Palestine? Why are the British endeavoring to dislodge them 
now? 

3. The Suez Canal and the Bosporus are the two gateways to 

the Bast. What relation has this fact to the events of the 
resent war? 

4. What are the British and the Russians fighting for in the 

valley of the Tigris River? : 
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Mes L I( ) H MODEL EE 
ie SIXTY HORSE POWER 


Can you Get More by Paying More? 


is the question these cars will ask you 


Four luxurious body styles on the refined Model EE sixty 
horse-power chassis—King designed, King built, with quality 
proved and improved by service experience the world over 


TOURING With all the advantages of a 120-inch wheel- 


base, this car has the roominess of a Six of 126 
to 128 inches due to compactness of King V-type motor. Has many 
novel conveniences, and upholstery and finish are of the highest 
grade. Theideal large-family car. Color: dark, rich green. 
FOURSOME Designed for those who desire the sport 

type of car, with long, low, rakish 
lines but in perfect taste. Narrow and “‘racy,”’ this car seats 
tour in comfort, has lengthy leg-room and is provided with 
four doors. A locked compartment just behind the rear 
seat provides generous and convenient storage space. 
Color: deep maroon. 


ROADSTER A very popular model with doctors 


and business men. Has Jarge stor- 

age space under rear deck accessible without interference 
from spare tires. Roomy, comfortable, and designed 
with exceptionally graceful lines. Color: French gray. 
SEDAN A year ’round car of the most luxurious 

type, upholstered in highest grade cloth 
and equipped with divided front seats. Sides completely 
removable in a few minutes without leaving car, and as 
easily replaced. Three colors: beaver brown; deep 
maroon; suburban blue. 
ALL PRICES QUOTED MAY BE ADVANCED AT ANY TIME 
Write for descriptive matter and name of nearest dealer 
Wire Wheels $100 eztra—all models. Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Eilert Printing Company, Inc., 318-326 West 39th St., New York. 














“The end of a 
Perfect Day’ 








